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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


From the United Service Journal. 
THE PORTS OF FRANCE. 





CHERBOURG DOCKYARD, MEN OF WAR, PROGRESS. | 


No doubt many of aur naval officers are intimate- 
ly acquainted, not only with the great naval ports of 
France, but with most of the details of their dock- 
yards, and with their naval armament on the stocks 
and afloat at this mument, together with the im- 
proved order, the wise energy, and strict economy, 
in every sense, which directs the whole. It is, in- 
deed, known that more than one of us have visiled 
then under every possible advantage; encourage- 


ment at home, and with letters to the authorities on) 


the spot—perhaps in the proper quarters, a propor 
tionately correct knowledge has been communicated, 
so essential to our own improvement, while we do 
not shut our eyes to whatever may be worthy of imi- 
tation in other nations. 

This may be the result ; but in the mean time, un- 
der every possible disadvantage, a few facts have 
been thrown tovether, which, in the absence of 
more anthentic and more minutely correct informa- 
tion, may not be unacceptable to the general realer, 
particularly to seamen alive to the interests and im- 
provements of our navy and our naval concerns 
What is attempred claims no notice beyond that of 
a hurried sketch, with the most earnest enleavor to 
make it a faithital one, without presuming that, in 
some of the details, there may not be some trifling 
inaccuracies. 

The town and harbor of Cherbourg is in latitude 
49° 46 north, about 100 miles south of Portland Hill; 
in the centre of the bite, on the French coast, be- 
tween the eastern point of the Rie de, or Race of, 
Gatteville, (where a noble lighthouse has just been 
built, close north of Barfleur,) and Cape la Hogue, 


at the western extremity of Lower Normandy on the | 


Channel, on a kind of peninsula called the Presquile. 
The whole of this bite, (or bight,) like most coasts 
so much exposed in its formation, is a succession of 
sweeps of the rocky margin, forming small sandy 
bays here and there from one rocky ridge to the 
next, as seen east or west from the beach. Cher- 
bourg forms the deepest and the largest in the cen- 
tre, without being much more sheltered than any 
other, and is more particularly marked by the rocky 
point and fort of Querqueville to the west, and the 
Isle Pilée on the east, thuugh, indeed, the whole 
bay may be said to extend to the furthest point seen 
froin the jetty, near Fermogville, where there are in- 
exhaustible granite quarries, about twelve miles off; 
so little is the shelter, and so wide the shallow pas- 
sage between the Isle Pilée and the beach, which 
hereabouts, as the eye glances round to the east, is 
all along low and sandy. The hills retired about a 
mile behind, and following the sweep of the coast, 
while to the westward, beginning at the western 
jetty, it appears a succession of black rocky ridges, 
partially covered with sea-weed, which very mach 
more abounds on the French coast than on our own, 
exactly in proportion to its greater exposure to the 





iwantic undertaking of the Breakwater, (digue,) half 
lof which is not yet completed, (begun in *84,) and 
ino wonder, as, speaking by comparison, ours in Ply- 
l mouth Sound, immense as it is, is as nothing to it. 
'The intention is, to run this enormous mound of 
granite (piled on the rocks from 40 feet under wa- 


iter) in a line from the Fort Royal of the Isle Pilée 


| (short of a marrow northern entrance) for four or 
five miles, (dewxr lienes,) running nearly west north- 
; west towards Querqueville Fort. As yet only half 
| this distance appears above water; lke ours, only 
higher and wider, terminating ata fort erected on it 
‘opposite the Fort du Hommet, at the north-east ex- 
itremity of the dockyard. This end, which now ap- 
| pears at the westernvextremity, 13s only the centre 
point of this colossal work, and shere they have 
stopped for the moment—possibly for another half 
icentury—while they are actively at work complet. 
ing the eastern end, of which some 300 yards do not 
| yet show above water, even at its lowest ebb. But 
as it now is, it forms a very tolerable roadstead, shel- 
tering all within from north-west to north-east, 
More to the east, within Pilée Island, it must re- 
main unsheltered, but eastern winds and gales are of 
‘comparatively rare occurrence, and the shallow pas- 
isaze between this islan! (a ridge of rocks) and’ the 
| beach, at low water, must very much break any hea- 
vy sea from that side, while from the south-west a 
theavy swell may still roll in through the western 
entrance, to break which the further coutinuation is 
projected, 

So much for the outward prospects of this harbor, 
Which has, most particularly of late years, been anxi- 
ously and vigorously atieated to. At this moment 
there is constantly from twelve to twenty boats at 
anchor over the east end, discharging stone; with 
forty or filty lighters as constantly going and com- 
jing, bringing granite and flint stone from the quar 
iriesof the Mout du Roule, loaded in the merchant 
basin by the rail-road, and from Fermonville ; others 
from the dockyard, loaded with the stone from the 
rock blasting out of the great basin at the back of the 
yard; besides these, two steam boats towing back- 
wards and forwards lumps Billed, some with prepared 
mortar, some with lime in baga, others loaded with 
the granite facings, squared in the field? behind the 
dockyard, (which are covered by these blocks,) and 
loaded at a jetty outside, most of them ready for 
their destined places on the Breakwater. In_ this 
way, reckoning at the quarries, in the boats, and on 
the mound itself, there are steadily employed 1,500 
men, while the snperintending officers, at very mo- 
derate salaries, are few in number. The men are 
paid at the rate of from one france to thirty sousa 
day, (from 10d. to 1s. 3d.,) and find themselves. 
Perhaps not the least remarkable part of it was the 
good will and activity with which all those I ob- 
served stuck to their work, and the general activity 
of the steamboats and sailing boats, Sunday itself be- 
ing no day of rest to this incessant progress, 
| {it must be observed, that itis only of late years, 
| since the peace, that this great work has been so vi- 
'gorously pushed forward, as well as almost the en- 
| tire creation, in its present perfection, of the dock- 





constant southwest winds and the greater set of the yard itself to the north-west, and the merchant basin 


ocean along this 3ide of the Channel, 
Thus, naturally, like so many of our own, Cher- 


to the east of the town, The town of Cherbourg is 
| situated on the flat margin below the Mont du Roule 








bourg is no harbor at all, and scarcely any shelter ; | and the Roc au Chat, which forina glen down which 
but finding in their choice of difficulties the imperi-| the main road from the south comes, and is part of 
ous necessity for some great naval depot, by way of the frame or ridge of hills sweeping round ina kind 
counterpoise to our Portsmouth, for these last fifty of amphitheatre, coming down to the shore on the 
years they have labored almost incessantly in the at- rocky ridge of Querqueville, a strong fort about three 
tempt to remedy its natural defects—thence the gi-' miles off, and one of the main defences of the place. 
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On the flat, at the foot of these hills, the tewn may form of Portsmouth, coming down on it from Ports- 
be said to be happily situated, with great facilities for} down Hill, which is at so much greater distance. 
every kind of improvement: not the least, the inex-4 On tnis steep rocky Mont du Route, overlooking 
haustible quarries of granite, and hard flint stone | the town, within a short mile, there is a redoubt or 
within a mile, brought down by a rail road, and /| fort, 

lowered into the boats in the merchant basin; ina! The northern face is almost perpendicular down to 
word, into its streets, as this basin on the eastern | the quarries ; from which a railroad in a curve car- 
side of the town forms its boundary ; as there are but ‘ries the stone to the head of the Merchant Basin, a 
a few houses on the opposite side of the outer basin | distance of from half to three-quarters of a mile. 

of the tide harbor, which is entered between two jet-| On the opposite side of this glen, through which 
ties running ont in the bay for about 300 yards.'the main road to the town from the south winds 
This harbor is, like all those along the coast, Dieppe, down, is the Roc au Chat, rather further to the 
Boulogne, &c., nearly dry at low water; however, south, and still more elevated; crowned by the te- 
it leads into this noble merchant basin of an oblong | legraph, communicating with the town one; by this 
square, capable of containing 100 sail, built and fin- a despatch reaches Paris in three minutes fifty-six 
ished in a very superior manner, with solid granite | seconds. 

quays and facings, between the harbor and the ba- | There is a chateau d’eau, or reservoir, at the foot of 
sin the tide gates are crossed by a swivel bridge lead- this hill, too, supplying the town with water from 
ing to the arsenal, magazines, and barracks, part of;an acqueduct branching from the river Divette a 
the suburb already mentioned. ilittle above. This, as well as all the great improve- 

The little river of Divette steals into the harbor ments in and about the town, is the work of these 

through an arch, being led along the flat, from its last few years. So late as ten years ago some of the 
glen, (of the Roc au Chat,) in the shape of a walled greatest improvements and best buildings were not 
canal, parallel with the basin. On the eastern side of in existence: such as the Court-house, Halle au ble, 
the harbor is the arsenal and Port Admiral’s office, | gaol, and many of the handsome houses facing the 
defended towards the roads by a small platform bat- quay of the Merchant Basin and harbor. Certainly 
tery. With this exception, which it is contemplated since the peace Cherbourg has in every way doubled 
to relinquish, the whole of the naval concerns are | !tself in importance, if not in extent and population. 
carried on at the “Grand Port,” or dockyard, which | Phey reckon at this moment about 20,000 inhabi- 
lies just without the north-western extremity of the | tants, exclusive of those regularly employed in the 
town; this part of the bay, sweeping round more dockyard and on the Breakwater ; the latter be- 
abruptly to the north-west, and forming a rocky img working meu mostly drawn from the villages in 
point on which they have constructed the formidable the arrondissement and department. 

battery of “du Hommet,” which, with its double| The dockyard (le Port) which occupies the north- 
tier of guns, completely co.amands, not only the/ West point of the inner bay, at present sheltered by 
western entrance, but most of the anchoring ground | the Breakwater, may be said to be a vast irregular 
within the Breakwater. | fortress, with its ditches, ravelins, bastions, &c., on 


Ja thie general description of the chief features of the land and sea side, and only open on the road 
P : ; ao ‘side, where it is approached by snallow water and a 
the port of Cherbourg, I am sensible it can give but re ig hear lige Cg aged Pip seta ei. a0 
a faint idea of the thing itself; nor can [ pretend to 'OC*Y .% yey : ar aaiewragry 
me : P ) d fur the first time in 1812, at which period it 
be exact. There is no doubt we possess charts of |CPEDCE tol me arst tine ine st aetna 
tgtht ome $ ; . | may be said to have been in its infancy. Taking the 
the whole of this coast, of much more value ina mee ter li ctl k the lend side. it sag 
man’s eye than the most lucid description in detail. | OU," {INE OF Be work, on the land side, Wr must de 
y P .. ,/mile in length; perhaps halfa mile in its greatest 
So, too, would a good chart have very much assisted | EE NAGE TI. Ply Sto extremity to the Fort du 
= x sumgeutigd = — csi ett Pate Hommet: an inner wall cuts off part of this vast 
rae Oe See NE Ae De wee ner Rey Weds publishes | space within ; but the area is wholly available when- 
by which exact details and numbers could be got at. weno dinsitad 
The few facts here attempted to be thrown together : ; : 
are, therefore, gleaned from momentary observation ;|, Some of the naval establishments connected with 
from appearances, and from inquiries of different|'t, such as the sailors’ barracks, rope walks, timber 
people, who, after all, may not have been perfectly | stores, artillery ground, begin at the extremity of the 
well-informed: to this latter source of information, | streets in the north-western part of the town; but 
however, rélating to details, the least importance is | the nearest wall of the dockyard begins round the 
attached. In the general features there need be no bay further on, about a a mile, east. — 
great mistake, in which alone I am anxious to con-|the works, in an irregular line to the west-north- 
vey some tolerable idea of things as they really are. | west towards Querqueville, and coming out on the 


: : ; in i longed bay, to which that fort forins a 
From the jetty heads, (which are not yet quite |°*°* ee pre See 
completed, seaibaged and enlarged at different hon as wn —— oe ne off some of the 
to the Breakwater, across the centre of the roads, BARS GF Sad ROSY y Soe Saas 
and in a line with the guard-ship, mvored about mid-| The first part of the yard, nearest the town, con- 
way, it appears about three miles and a half; the tains an Immense building, running across it east and 
Guardo (a large sloop of war) being about a mile| West, of 950 feet in length. Beneath are the vari- 
and a half off shore. The boatmen called it two|ous sheds and workshops; coopers, boat builders, 
Jeagues ; so do they insist on saying the Breakwater | $¥0-carriages, Capstans, &e., and partly employed 
is already completed two |-agues in length; but in | 8 storehouses for their various articles when made, 
France, among working people, there is a great con- | together with timber of all descriptions. 
fusion in the term league—sometimes it means little} Above, the chief floor is divided into various lofts. 
more than a mile, at others, four miles; so that, in| The first, approached by a handsome double circular 
the absence of the exact distance, as measured, one| staircase, is for the plans of the ships to be built, 300 
must trust to the eye, as sufficiently correct for a|feet in length; there the lines are chalked out and 
non-official sketch of this kind. decided on. The next in the model loft, kept in the 
To embrace the whole, bay, basin, town, dock-| most exact order and ‘neatness, and filled with the 
yard, roads, the Break water across it, the Fort Royal| models of the ships and vessels already built, to- 
on the Isle Pilée, at a single coup d’@il, one has but | gether with thuse of all sorts of machines, and new 
to take the road south for one mile, and climb half|inventions of all descriptions connected with ships’ 
way up the Mont du Roule, when all lies apparent-| furniture. Next to this the block foft, in full activi- 
ly close at your feet, and as distinct as on a map;/|ty, and aided by some very simple machinery, lathes, 
very much more so than any correct idea one could! &c. The rest of the building is occupied above by 
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ship carpenters in the finishing and lighter depart-| rampart next the sea on the outside, which opens to 


ments. 

Ranged collaterally are other inferior buildings ; | 
various steres and workshops in wood and iron, with 
some few offices. The sculptors’ shops, in which | 
were some very able and elegaut specimens, though | 
comparatively there was little doing, and that chief. 
ly in busts; full-leneth figures, however beautiful, | 
being found too heavy, or, perhaps, too expensive, 
perhaps, to follow our fashion! But if beauty of or- | 
namment is to be laid aside as trifling, why have even 
insignificant busts, or any thing whatever? 

The French now only build first-rate 60 gun fri- 
gates and large sloops of war, as large, in many in- | 
stances, as our small frigates, 

In this part of the yard is the Forte on the stocks, | 
her slips sloping on the bay to the east. There were 
also two fine cutters on slips coppering 


z, meant for the | 
cuast guard and looking after the oyster fishery 
This part of the yard is separated from the chief part 
of the dry dock and basin and line-of-battle stips, by 
a ditch some eighty feet wide cut in the solid rock, | 
and which, running across here, foris part of the | 
ditch round the outer works; in other words, this 
part of the yard is without the fortifications, having | 
been added to it of late years, as they found they | 
wanted room, or irom its very convenient position | 
near the town. Round this part there is only a mo- 
derate wall of seven or eight feet high. {In one of! 
the boat-houses near the gate here, is the King’s | 
state barge, a very beautiful boat, double banked, | 
pulling forty oars, originally built for the Emperor, | 
and sent round from L’Orient near thirty years ago, | 
but never yet used, though they fully expected it this | 
last summer, while the King was at Eu fora short} 
time; when the yacht La Reine Amelie (a hand- 
some brig) attended on the Royal family at Triport. | 

Although within the yard, there is a sentinel at 
the wooden bridge across the ditch leading to the 
chief part—altogether there are at least a dozen in 
various parts; at the four gates, on the ramparts, | 
and at the water entrance from the roads, not in- 
cluding the guard or rather garrison of the Fort du 
Hommet, and the corps du garde behind the great 
basin now in progress, besides the various porters | 
and superintending petty officers, and gens d’armes 
No stranger can enter the yard on any pretence 
without a written order from the Major du Port’s 
Office, nor can that be had without the accompni- 
ment and responsibility of two respectable citizens. | 

The most prominent features of the yard far and 
near ar» the four great buildings over the slips of the | 
line-of battle ships now on the stocks, on the south 
side of the great basin. Each of these sheds or rather 
houses consists of sixteen square granite columns, 
eight on each side, which support the roof. About 
two-thirds up they are arched together: immediate- 
ly below the roof, on both sides, are rows of win- 
dows, besides the light admitted from above through 
the roof by panes of glass at intervals. The arcades 
are fitted half way down by jealousies so as to pro- 
tect all, without too much excluding the light. The 
north and south ends are partially boarded up, until 
the shipsare finally launched. These men of war 
have been long on the stocks, alinost completed ; 

ieir planks and decks left partially open for air and 

spection. The first, from the chief entrance gate, 
¢ sriedland, is of 120 guns, begun during the em- 
ire; still good, and nearly completed. Next, the 
Diomed of 90 guns; the Ajax of 100; and the Hen- 
y IV., of 100. There is nothing doing on board 
ese fine ships for the moment, but they may be 
oat certainly at two weeks’ notice. 

From the foot of these slips the great basin 
stretches northward, and communicates with the in- 
ner basin by flood gates; both together taking up 
‘hat part of the field of the yard next the roads. 

here is another smaller basin, nearly finished, at 

* northern extremity, close to the curtain of the 





the inner basin. From this smaller inwer basin 
they contemplate cutting through the works and 
rocks, and thus making a north entrance for the 
shipping. 

These three basins take up nearly the whole length 


lof the yard within the southern ditch and ramparts, 


except a range ofsto:e houses and offices at the head 


of the stips aud dry dock (which lies between them 


in the centre.) The largest outer Dasin is about 400 
yards square, opening to the roads by a passage of 
100 yards wide within, and about 70 at the outside, 


| where, on each side of the broad flagged space, two 


circular platform batteries are ready to receive the 


/guns, though none are as yet mounted ; these are to 


defend the side of the yard facing east on the road- 


| stead. 


The inner basin, which is kept close, contains all 


‘the ships fitting and in ordinary, the steam-boats not 
‘in employ, sheer-hulks, diving-bell lighter, and a 
jnumber of other pontons and vessels for various 


uses connected with fitting out the ships. This basin 
is about 360 yards long by 260 wide, the whole cut 


out of the solid rock, and still more solidly faced 


with granite, and finished in the most careful and 
useful manner with rings, rollers, guns planted for 
the chain-cables, capstans, slips, stairs, recesses ; in @ 
word, with every possible improvement in strength, 
facility, and convenience. 

The men-of-war at present lying here are one 
small 74, the Genereux, with her Jower masts in, a 
beautiful model, just commissioned, and under orders 
for sea, complement 800 men; three frigates of the 
first class, (60 guns;) the Reine Blanche, Calypso, 
Belle Poule, and Boussole corvette—these are co- 
vered in; not masted; the Calypso just rebuilt from 
the water line, in consequence of having been run 
down at sea, by one of our men of war running on 


board of her; she is a beautiful frigate, as well as 


the Reine Blanche. Here, too, is the King’s yacht 
brig of 200 tons, said to be as good a sea-boat and 
sailer as she is handsome; she is sufficiently gilt 
without being gaudy, and looks fit to stand any 
weather. 

There is besides a sloop of war (a gabarre) kept 
masted and rigged to exercise boys bringing up to the 
sea—a sort of nursery for the navy, which are cul- 
tivated in all the naval sea-ports under the name of 


_** mouses,” well worthy of imitation; their numbers 


vary, as they are drafted into sea-going vessels; there 


are about 100 here now, in ebarge of a boalswain and 


mates, for their exercise. 

To the west of and facing the great basin, is a. 
range of buildings; one division for the offices of 
the captain-superintendent, and the clerks of ac- 
counts and stores, &c.; another behind, as a naval 
school of construction, and various offices for the 
subordinate officers of the yard, together with others 
as depéts of masts and yards. On the opposite 
side of the basin and slips, and next the bay, are 
foundries and forges; and various smiths’ and other 
buildings range at the head of the great building 


| slips, containing various small iron stores, lead, and 


copper, one of hinges and locks, another of bolts and 
nails, others of chains, and one of all tools employed 
in the building department. 

There are two frigates nearly ready for launching, 
the Forte already mentioned, and the Alceste on a 
slip at the north end of the range of offices. The 
space behind this frigate, and extending the whole 
length of the basin, is now being excavated as a 
grand basin, capable of containing sixty sail of the 
line. This great work has been going on for some 
time, slowly of course, since it is not immediately 
wanted, and there are so many other things in hand 
of more consequence. Still on this there are em- 
ployed upwards of 100 men, and several carts, tak- 
ing up the stone as it is blasted and worked out, to 
that part of the yard next the roads, where a party of 
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from twenty to thirty load the lighters as they arrive ! 














j | spied deal guving on in building and repiiring,) sel- 
alongside the wharf of the yard. To avoid breaking | dom amounts to more than from 2s, to 2s, Gd. a day. 
the stone unnecessarily, they have a good contri-| The average for building a merchantinan of oak at 
vance of shooting it on board down planks boarded | this port is from 140f. to 160f. per ton, every way 
at the sides, one man afiempling to prevent the mo-jsolidly put out of hand, without being coppered or 
tion of the boat (as there isa good deal of swell) | copper-fastened. At Jersey, with greater advan- 
from displacing it. i tages, or at least equal, as to materials, the charge is 

On observing the ground cut down at the back | abont 9/. per ton. Even at this rate, English iner- 
part of the yard (a part being still left near the ram-) chants find it their interest to give orders for some 
parts to the north and west side,) it appears that they of their ships, but the French, after all, have the ad- 
must have cut and cleared out of the yard, to bring | vantage of superior construction. At all the great 
it level with the rocky base in the fore part next the | naval establishments of France, the towns where the 
roads, at least sixty-five feet, and into the solid rock | dockyards are situated, without reference to their 
beneath this about twenty morein the northern end, | size or population, or their consequence in the depart- 
where the basin may be said to be begun. The rest! ment, are only allowed to be sous prefectures. Tou- 
of the area extending south behind the Alceste, and | lon is the only exception to this rule, if there is any 
to where there are forty or fifty sleds at present) exception in the five great ports as there is a prefect 
filled with building timber of all descriptions, is bul | marttime at each station, answering not only to our 
lined out for future years’ completion. | Port Admiral, but with more extended powers in the 

Extending further north beyond this basin, indeed place itself, ; : 
beyond the wall of the dockyard, is a cannon fonn- | a afenitan, there 4s ee mre Ae mea 
dry and depot of artillery in general, and shops con- | 0" Yah —Witno it any officers on aa ‘sects nanpin ored 
nected with the iron-work of the gun-cairiages, &e.) "Fe psi oper “gio the Seats. se ‘ roads 
This more distant part of the rard, as it recedes tothe is COM Manet "y a eu enant ae alsseau, a come 
north-west, in a ample ng froin the angular | menses) who is, in fact, flag captain, and she is 
figure of the fortifications in this irregular projection. manned and ready for sea; but at other ports the 

eee bet a P .. flag ship (which has no admiral’s flag flying) is a 
_ Within the narrow space of a work of this kind it) ete covered-in hulk, with a corps de garde and 
is impossible to give a detailed account of the vari-) wterk’s offices, (as Brest and L’Orient.) The Ad- 
ous buildings and apparatus of the yard, Lhe INOst | niral’s office is that of the Major du Port; a Capi- 
prominent and essential have been mentioned, The tained de Valeo .u Of tha ‘Beat clea presides with a 
number of men employed are at this time 1,500, captain and commander under him, for the general 
extending to 2,000 on any particular Occasion, Al routine of duty, issuing orders afloat, and visiting 
the builders and men of trades permanen'ly attached) yg goo, yard, &e., with the general superintendence 
to'the yard were of very respectable demeauor, and) jig charee of all government works on shore or 
well dressed in blue jackets and trousers and glazed | a jat pie plan very much simplifies complicated 
hats. At noon hey have an hour and a quarter 0) oi ties and undertakings. By being under one head 
dinner, when the bell rings, as with us, and they are | iy ore jis a proper care and proper responsibility, with- 
mustered in again; leaving for the day at the hours | out iat constant clashing of interests and petty jea- 
of four, five, or seven, according to the season. | lousy of personal influence at the Admiralty, which 
The whole are well superintended in every depart- 'is soon felt, in a proportionate carelessness, down to 
ment by petty officers, under the capilaine du port, the most insignificant workman, and seen plain 
lieutenants, and other officers, who go round (Me benongh in the different things roing on. By this 
yard at intervals, keeping an eye generally on every _method, too, the Minister of Marine, or First Lord, 
thing ; y J : is sure of what is going on, and the co-operation of 

The ships in ordinary in the inner basin are all the subordinate authorities, such as the Mayor, 
chained by the bow and quarter clear of the sides Of the sons Prefect, the Captain Superiatendent, &c., 
the dock, with a gangway plank on board. Line-of- | 4), issued, as a matter of course, without hesitation, 
battle ships have three, and frigates two quartermas- | peference, o: delay, of any sort; the whole energy 
ters in charge ; no one allowed to go on board with- of the town, nay the department, may be brought in 
outa written permit from the captain-superintendent. |. poy hours, on any emergency, to the aid of the local 
The meals of the men and others who reimain per- | po yornment atone point. The only question to con- 
manently in the yard are brought therm, or they re- | sider at the fountain head, would be the additional 
lieve each ofher when they go to their homes in the | exnense, 
town foran hour or two, as nobody has any resilience) Jy 4 general view of the whole, when it is said 
in the yard—hardly excepting any of the clerks in the | tat Cherbourg, within these few years since the 
superintendent’s office--certainly no family whatever. neace, has sprung up into a great naval depot and 
Ina word, the whole regulations and economy of the | octablishment, with every will and every faculty to 
details of the yard are extremely strict and well ar- 


. | become still greater, there is little left to add of the 
ranged: in no department is there the least slovenli- | town itself or its commerce, or of the country round 
ness, or waste, or idleness observable. Going round) it, guil) there isa visible improvement of late in 
immediately after the men disperse to their various | ai! three. In a commercial point of view, indeed, 
employs over the yard, they are all seen instantly at) there js not much stirring, except in the building 
work with an earnest good-will and steadiness) sq employment of sinall craft for the trade along- 
that speaks volumes for the excellence of the gene- | shore, with two or three ships now and then on voy- 
ral superintendence. There are, besides the chiel. ages of speculation, Ship repairs are well done here, 
builder, two or three assistant builders, and five or | .nq the sloops built are handsome and sail well, 
six eldves studying their profession. The only trade with us is in eggs and fruit, to 

Cherbourg has always been famous for turning out | Portsmouth and London—to Jersey and Guernsey 
the most beautiful ships, and many of their best sail-| with sheep and cattle. * They export a little to the 
ers, Ifone may judge from the line-of battle Ships | West In ties, chiefly mules to La Martinique. As to 
and frigates now here afloat and on the stocks, their the streets and shops of the town, they are very in- 
reputation is well deserved; but independent of) diiferent, the latter not at all on a par with ours on 
this, the town abonnds with good ship-bnilders— | the ser:-board. There is a good and very plentiful 
men capable of layine down and rnuning up from the | market on Mondays and Thursdays, and the people 
keel very fine inotela, who, nevertheless, are mere | both of the town and country are remarkably order- 
workmen, axe in hand, and whose woges, when | ly, quiet, and loyal; so much so, that it is thought 
building merchantmen or any of their small craft at | the best place to keep the 35th reziment in garrison 
the head of the merchant basin, (where there is a' uatil the events of July, 1834, (when the last out- 
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break in Paris was effectually quashed) shall have 
been forgotten. 

It is observed on this eoast that the sea gains on 
the land; and that at very high spring tides, 1f un- 
fortunately it blows heavy from the south-west, there 
wonld be great danger of an inundation of the flat 
space rourd the town. The square green, close to 
the west of the Merchant Basin, (now covered with 
blocks of granite,) as well as the ground to the east, 
including a range of magazines 


a number of smaller ones, which it is said amount to 
more than 90. The strait which separates the larger 


islands is called Falkland or Carlisle Streit, and is 


i from six to ten 
| islane 


niles wide, The surface of both 
isis calenlatedto be about 3,400 square miles, 


'or abont 1,000 miles more than that of Devonshire. 


the arsenal, and | 


suburb, are in many places even now below the or- | 


dinary level of the water in the basin, though the 


tides on this part of the Channel do not rise half the | The whole coast. especially in the Northern districts, 


height they do at Granville and St. Malo, &c.; from | 


nineteen to twenty feet spring tides, 

We have elsewhere given from the Standard, a 
statement of the maritime force of France, which 
we are assured is authentic. 





This list does not, of 


The northern districts in both islands are rather moun- 
tainous, buf the highest ground does not wuch ex- 
ceed 2,000 feet above the sea level. At the foot of 
the mountains the plains stretch from five to filteen 
miles along the margin of the sea; the. southern 


| districts are more level, and hardly contain a hill, 


is much indented, and contains numerons excellent 
harbors; among which the most frequented are 
Berkeley Sound on West Falkland, and Port Egmont 


(on East Falkland; both these bays are spacions, of 


course comprise a large number of vessels of all | 


sizes, building, repairing, and ‘in ordinary ;” it 


ufficient depth for men of war, and have excellent 
anchorage ground. The climate of these islands 
does not differ much from that of the British islands, 
The range of the thermometer is between 26° and 


merely includes the names of such ships as are com- | 75° 


missiened, and fit for immediate service. The naval 
force of Russia we have already shown to be still 
greater.— United Service Gazelle. 

Tue Navat Force or France.—France has 11 


second class, 86 guns each; 23 of third class, 82 guns 
each. This forms a total of 57 ships, nearly every 
one of them built since 1818. Besides this, France 
has 40 frizates, first class, each of 60 thirty-six 
pounders; 10 frigates, each of 46 thirty-six pound- 
ers; 15 frigates, third class, each of 32 guns; 10 fri- 
gates, 4th class, of 26 guns ; 24 corvettes, each from 
20 to 32 guns; 16 gun brigs, 27 steamers, the majori- 


i inch 
ships of the line, first clas3, 126 guns each; 23 of | 


75°; in winter between 26° and 50°, and in summer 
between 50° and 75°. The weather is rather unset- 
‘led. The snow disappears in a few hours, except on 
the tops of the mountains, and the ice is seldom an 
thick. Fogs are frequent, especially in au- 
tun and spring, bnt they usually disappear towards 
noon. The vegetation is very rapid, 

No trees grow on the islands, but wood for build- 


‘ing may easily be obtained from the Strait of Magal. 


ty of 160-horse power, and each of them well armed, | 


In her arsenals there are nearly 3,000 guns and car- 
ronades for the naval service, enough to fit out 51 
ships of the line, 20 frigates, and 20 corvettes. The 
57 ships of war (of the three classes) which France 
now has in commission, or ready for it, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Ships of the line, first class, 126 guns. 
L’Ocean Le Montebello Le Friedland 
L’ \usterlitz Le Souverain Le Louis XIV 
Le Majestueux Le Trocadero La Ville de Paris 
Le Wagram Le Commerce 

Ships of the line, second class, rated at 86 guns, but 
mounting 100. 

Le Jena Le Suffrein 
Le Foudroyant Le Jupiter 
Le Diademe Le Tage 
Le Duquesne =L’ Hercule 
Le Magnifique Le Jemape 
Le Santi Petri Le Fleurus 
Le Neptune L’Ulm 
L’Algesiras Le Ducneay-Trouin 

Ships of the line, third class, 82 guns. 
Le Tourvile Le Scipion Le Bayard 


L'Hanibal 

Le ‘Turenne 
Le Henri 1V 
Le Navarin 
L’ Ajax 

Le Kucentaure 
L’Eole 


Le Veteran La Ville de Mar- L’Alexandre 
Le Triton seilles L’ Achille 
La Couronne L’Orion Le Fontenoi 
Le Breslau Le Superbe L’Inflexible 
Le Nestor L’Alver Le Diomede 


Le Marengo Le Generenx Le Hector 
Le Trident Le Ducuesclin Le Jean-Bart 
Every shipof the line is provided with four howitz- 
er cannon, 80 pounders, called ala pairhuns, Eve- 
ry frigate of the first class isto have two of 80; steam 
boats of 160-horse power, three of 80; frigates of the 
second and third classes, sloops, and brigs, four of 30. 
— London Standard. 
From the London Geographical Journal. 
THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


The Falkland Islands are a group of islands 
situated in the southern Atlantic Ocean, between 51 
deg. 41 min. and 52 deg. 10 min. S. lat., and 57 
deg. 30 min. and 60 deg. W. long. There are two 
larger islands, called East and West Falkland, and 





haens. Peat and some bushes, which are abundant, 
supply fuel. Several antiscorbutie plants grow in 
abundance, The islands contain foxes, but they dif- 


fer from those of Europe, having a thick head anda 
coarse fur. Seals are found on the rocks close to the 
islands, Many black whales are canght in the neigh- 
boring seas. A kind of fish between the mullet and 
sa'mon is very abundant, especia ly in spring. Game 
is extremely common, especially wild geese and 
ducks, which are easily tained. The flocks of gulls 
and penguins which visit these shores are valuable on 


account of their eggs, 


The Europeans who settled in these islands about 


the middle of the last century brought with them do- 
mestic animals: on their settlernents being broken 


(up, the animals remained, and some of them thrive 











well. There are herds of wild horned cattle and of 
wild hogs; the horses are of stnall size, but very har- 
dy, and may be broken in, though with some difficul- 
ty. Rabbils are very numerous, and of a large size, 
and have fine fur. 

The soil, especially along the base of the mountains 
and hills, is well adapted to cultivation, consisting 
generally of from six to eight inches of black vegeta. 
ble mould, Wheat and flax have been raised, and po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips, and other kinds of vegeta- 
bles, largely, and of excellent quality. As to other 
kinds of produce, the capabilities of the soil have not 
yet been ascertained. It is probable that even fruit 
trees will sncceed in sheltered places. 

These islands were discovered in 1594 by Hawkins, 
who called them Hawkins’ Maiden Islands, and after- 
wards again in 1689 by Strong, who gave them the 
name which they now bear. A French vessel from St. 
Nalo landed here in 1710, and named them Isles Ma- 
louines. The French formed a settlement in 1764 
on Berkeley Sound, which they called St. Louis, 
but it was given up to the Spaniards in 1767, and 
some time.after abandoned. The English settled in 
Port Egmont in 1765, but after a few years they were 
expelled by the Spaniards. A negotiation followed, 
by which the English recovered possession of the set- 
tlement. On this occasion Dr. Johnson wrote a 
namphlet about the islands, in answer to one of the 
letters of Junius, in which he depreciated their value 
as muchas Junius had exaggerated it. The English 
kept possession of this place up to 1774, when it was 
also abandoned. But when, about the beginning of 
the present century, the whale fishery in the seas sur- 
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rounding the antarctic pole began to become import- 
ant, these islands again attracted attention, and this 
interest was further increased when the commerce 
with the western coast of Suuth America was opened 
to all nations by the navigation round Cape Horn. 
The English again formed a sinall settlement in Port 
Egmont in 1817, principally as a place of refresh- 
ment for the whalers. Berkeley Sound, which is bet- 
ter situated for vessels bound around Cape Horn, was 
settled by a small colony sent there from Buenos 
Ayres in 1832, but the English Government took pos- 
session of it soon afterwards. 


Battoon Dispatcues.—dAerostation has now 
become so general, and the ascent of a balloon such 
an every day occurrence, that instead of being a nine 
days’ wonder, as it used to be, it scarcely affords a 
subject for five minutes conversation. Mr. Hamp- 
ton, who ascended from Rochester, the other day, 
was picked up at sea by a merchant vessel several 
miles beyond the Nore, had he proceeded on his 
course, he would probably have fetched the Dutch 
coast somewhere in the direction of Harlem. Most 
of our readers are aware of the purposes to which 
balloons were applied at the battle of Fleums. About 
thirty years ago, during the war with Denmark, 
while we had a squadron in the Baltic, the commu- 
nication across the Great Belt was rendered exceed- 
ingly ditficult by the vigilatice of our cruisers; one 
of our line-of-battle ships was at anchor near the 
island of Sproe, and soine of the officers had been on 
shore on a shooling excursion; while returning on 
board to dinner, their attention was attracted by 
something which seemed to fleat in the air above 
them, and which, after being whirled about in vari- 
ous directions by conflicting currents in the atmos- 
phere, at length gradually descended into the water 
near them. No one at first knew exactly what to 
make of it, but they determined to approach and ex- 
amine it, when one of the party, who bad been medi- 
tating for some time exclaimed, * 1 know what it is— 
it is an infernal machine—don’t go near it—it will 
blow us all to the devil as sure as fate!”” They did go 
near it, however, and with some difficulty contrived 
to tow it alongside the ship, when it was found to be 
a small balloon with a water-proof case attached to it, 
containing dispatches for the commander of the Da- 
nish forces in Zealand, with a superscription promis- 
ing to the person who might pick them up a hand- 
some reward if they were delivered immediately. 
The balloon had been sent up from the Island of Fu- 
nen. The wind at the time appeared to be perfectly 
fair for carrying it across the Belt; but on attaining a 
greater altitude, it met with a counter current, 
which caused it to descend midway. The dispatches 
were thought sufficiently important to be forwarded 
withont delay to the British commander-in-chief. 





INCREASE OF THE BritisH Navy.—A report is 
mentioned in a letter from Portsmouth, that the na- 
v al force is to be augmented immediately by the ad- 
dition of 6,000 seamen. The British fleet now on the 
North American station is composed of 32 vessels, 
and carries 1,160 guns, and 10,210 men. 





THE Brirish Navy.—Mr. C. Wood, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, stated on Wednesday night in the 
House of Commons, that the assertions made regard- 
ing the crippled state of our naval service were to- 
tally unfounded, for at this moment he did believe 
that in every requisite preparation, short of the ships 
being actually equipped for sea,where there were now 
twenty line-of-battle ships, this country was never 
in a better state for sending ships to sea; and he was 
satisfied that in the course of a month ten times as 
zany ships could be prepared for sea, if men could be 
found to man them. 


Nortu Eastern Bounpary.—In the British 
House of Commons, on the 3ist July— 

Capt. Boldero wished to ask the noble lord, the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Atfairs, whether commissioners 
on the part of Great Britain and America were act- 
ing together with reference to the settlement of the 
North American boundary question. He had read 
with great pleasure the correspondence of the noble 
lord on this subject, which fully proved, in his opin- 
ion, that the State of Maine bad noclaifm. It struck 
him that if America appointed commissioners to sur- 
vey the grounds, we ought also to appoint persons 
with the same object. It is now some time since 
the King of Holland had given a decision, which, 
though not very favorable to us, was acquiesced in 
by the noble lord, in consideration that the honor of 
the country was at stake, but it was rejected by the 
Americans. 

Lord Palmerston said, in reply, that the honorable 
and gallant gentleman inust have been aware that the 
negoviations were being carried on for the last year 
or year and a half between the British and American 
Governments, the object of which was whether a 
new commission should be appointed conjointly by 
the two Governments, to endeavor, by actual sur- 
vey, to trace the line of boundary according to the 
treaty of 1782, As these negociations were not yet 
brought to a close, of course he could not be expect- 
ed to state what their present position was, but he 
would state this, that the Central Government had 
applied on the subject to the Legislature of Maine, 
and that the latter had passed three resolutions, of 
which the first was, that in the present state of the 
question they could not agree to a conventional line 
of boundary. The third resolution stated that they 
thought it desirable that a fresh attempt should be 
made to ascertain by actual survey the boundary 
line; and the two Governments were now in nego- 
tiation as to the proper method of appointing such a 
commission as might be adopted to undertake and 
execute that survey. 





FRENCH BiockADE or Mexico.—This subject 
was noticed in the House of Commons, on the 28th 
July, as follows— 

Mr. Mackinnon wished to know whether the 
French Government had given due notice to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the blockade 
which they had established at Vera Cruz; and if so, 
why he had not given immediate notice to the Bri- 
tish merchants, in order to prevent all possible ex- 
pense and inconvenience? A vessel, he understood, 
had been Seized, having on board machinery of a ve- 
ry valuable character to work mines of considerable 
importance to Mexico; and he believed that notwith- 
standing the present critical state of affairs, there 
was not a single British ship of war in the port. 

Lord Palmerston said he had given notice of the 
blockade the moment he had receivea an official com- 
munication on the subject. 

Mr. Mackinnon begged to know whether, previ- 
ous to a blockade being enforced, it was not usual to 
communicate the intention of establishing it? 

Lord Palmerston replied that such was the fact in 
all ordinary cases, but in this instance the blockade 
was established by the French authorities on the 
spot. The instructions which must have been given 
for that purpose, depended on circumstances which 
might occur to render it necessary ; and in the case 
of an eventual blockade, notice could not be given 
until the blockade had been actually established. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson inquired whether there 
was any truth in the report which had obtained cir- 
culation, and caused considerable uneasiness in the 
city this afternoon, that the packets to and from 
Mexico had been interdicted by the French Govern- 
ment from carrying specie, the property of private 
individuals, while the blockade lasted. 





Lord Palmerston said the honorable gentleman 
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knew that accurding ta the strict doctrine of the law 
on blockade, the French Government would have 





been entitled tocstablish an absolute blockade, where- | 


as they had made an exception in favor of the pack- 


ets in and out, between this country and Mexico. | 
Two questions were put to the French Government: | 


whether they would allow these packets to carry 
specie belonging to merchaiits; and next, whether 
they would allow them to carry specie belonging to 
the English Government, and required for the ser- 
vice?) The French Government acceded to the lat- 
ter part of the request—to allow the packets to car- 


ry specie belonging to the Government, but declined | 
to allow them to take specie belonging to individuals. | 
The permitting packets to pass at all was an indul-| 


gence which we had no right to expect according to 
our own principles ; and allowing packets to take 
specie belonging to Government was another indul- 
gence which they had no right to expect. 


Important Discovery.—The following method 
employed by Captain Kennedy, commanding her 
Britannic Majesty’s steamer Spitfire, to prevent the 
ivcrustations or deposits of saline matter on the in- 
side of the boilers of steam engines, has been commu- 
nicated by him in a letter to M. Gautier, of the 
French Consulate at Malta. Captain Kennedy re- 
commends, after having well cleaned the boilers anil 
tubes, to coat those parts of their interior surface 
most exposed to the action of the fire with a mixture 
composed in the proportion of 18lbs. of melted suet 
and 3lbs. of powdered black lead. He states that the 
advantages of this application have been so fully 
tested by experience, that the lords of the Admiralty 
have resolved that all the government steamers shall 
for the future be provided with a sufficient quantity 
of the abovementioned ingredients. 


ARABIAN Sworp Exercise.—The Arabians of 


| withstanding a flood of years have poured their ob- 
| literating waters upon if, the depth is yet about three 
and ahali feet. The dirt which was thrown from it, 
irises abont the same distance above the surface of the 
surrounding country, making the distance, at present, 
from the bottom of the ditch to the top of the embank- 
| ment, from six to seven feet. This ditch is perfectly 
circular, and must have been of a great depth at the 
time of its completion, otherwise its every vestige 
| would have long since disappeared ; for such is its 
age, that the trees which have grown up, both in the 
ditch and upon the embankment, equal in size, and 
have in every particular the resemblance of those of 
the neighboring forests. The surface of the earth, on 
the inside, is perfectly level, with the exception of 
here and there a mound, seemingly designed to give 
the ininates a view and command of the river, which 
| meanders at a distance of two hundred yards froin its 


| northwestern boundary. 


| The ruins indicate nothing of the character and 
/construction of the fort, further than the embankment 
and circular ditch already described. This fort must 
have been constructed as early, or nearly so, as the 
| settlement of New Orleans, and have astonished the 
| wild Indian, before he learned the name of the far- 
|famed Natchez. Of the history of this desolate home 
of the soldier, the Indians themselves know but little, 
'having left its tradition behind them,in their chase af- 
'ter'the wild deer of the wilderness, The only informa. 
tion in relation to it was derived trom an Indian, who 
| bore some visible traces of his French ancestry, and 
claimed to be a descendant of a princess of Yazoos 
and the French commandant at the Fort. He lived 
upon the spot at the time the country was settled by 
'the whites,and the tradition, as it had reached him, re- 
| presented the French as once having an extensive and 
‘lordly possession there, of which the fort was the 
lcentre. They traded with the Indians, and attempted 
to possess themselves of the Yazoo valley. After 





the province of Oman combat in a somewhat singu- years of labor and suffering, when they believed 
lar manner. In their sword exercise they have but themselves nearest the accomplishment of their ob- 
two cuts, one directly downwards at the head, and ject, and the surrounding Indians most peaceful and 
the other horizontally across the legs. They parry friendly, the Yazoos suddenly made a descent upon 
neither with the sword nor with the shield, but avoid them, and surprised and massacred the inhabitants of 
the blows by leaping and bounding backwards. The ‘the fort. This, he says, originated in the maltreatment 
blade of their sword is three feet in length, straight, | of the princess, his maternal ancestress, by the 
thin, double edged, and as sharp asa razor. As they French; but most probably from a desire of plunder 


carry it upright before them, by a peculiar motion of 
their wrist they cause it to vibrate ina very remark- 
able manner, which has a singularly striking effect 
when they are assembled in any considerable num- 
ber. The shield is attached to the sword by a leather 
thong ; it measures about fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, and is generally used to parry the thrust of the 
spear or jambeer. 


It is a fact of which few are aware, that at Satartia, 
on the Yazoo river, moulder the ruins of a dilapidated 
Fort, which during French ascendancy in this coun- 
try, was the abode and asylum of civilized man. 
Though the fact that the French, a longtime anterior 
to the revolution, hada fort upon the Yazoo river, is 
incidentally mentioned in connection with the early 
history of General Washington, yet little, even at that 
early period, seems to have been known of its locali- 
ty, its object, or its destiny; and its mention has fa- 
ded from the page of American history, and its re- 
collection from the mind of man. But it is on that 
account encircled with unusual interest, and clothed 
in imaginary grandeur; as fancy, unrestrained by 
fact, must weave its history, rear again its splendid 
but fallen walls—people its silent arcades—string 
anew the lute by which the lover softened and civil- 
ized the dusky forest maiden; and mount the deep- 
mouthed cannon, whose thunders were heard far 
along the sluggish waters of the Yazoo. 


The ditch which surrounded. this once secure and 





in the Indians. 


If some lover of fiction would visit this spot, he 
might lay a foundation for some of Fancy’s brightest 
‘and loveliest creations, a theme which would render 
romantic the mention of the wilds of Mississippi.— 
Canton Herald. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





From the New York American. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. ARMY. 


We have smiled and wept together ; 

We have roam’d by shore and sea ; 

We have stemm’d misfortune’s weather, 
Yet I part from thee. 


Star of Love ! how art thou clouding! 

Curtain’d shadows veil the sky, 

In the storm my life-barque shrouding— 
Guide me with thine eye. 


We have trod the mystic measure , 

We have sung the song of glee ; 

We have twin’d the wreath of pleasure— 
Yet I part from thee. 


Sun of Hope! eclipsed in sorrow! 

Whither shall my footsteps stray ! 

Blind the night, and bleak the morrow— 
Save me with thy ray ! 





majestic fort, is one mile in circumference, and not- 





Camp on the Santafee, Florida. 
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‘Seuss — sanmemenuannate SE peng ae eS pees — 
WASHINGTON CITY; The Levant and Warren, it is understood, will re- 
THURSDAY.,...... SEPTEMBER 13, 1838. turn to the West Indies, and the St. Louis be sent to 





An accident to our press last week caused another 
delay of twenty-four hours in the appearance of the 
Chronicle. 





Army Recisrer.—Before our next number is 
issued, the Army Register, corrected tc the Ist inst., 
will be ready for delivery. Single copies may be ob- 
tained of our agents in New York, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis, and of the Postmaster at West Point. 





An attempt was made on Monday afternoon to fire 
the building occupied by the Topographical Bureau, 
and the Subsistence and Ordnance departments, situ- 
ated on 17th street, opposite the War and Navy De- 
partments, Fortunately, it was discovered before 
much damage was done, as all the persons connected 
with the offices had not left the building. The fire 
originated in a box of papers on the landing at the 
top of the stairs in the attic story, and as no fire has 
been used in the building for four months or more, it 
must have been communicated by design. Had the 
discovery been postponed an hour or two, it is very 
probable that the whole range of buildings—in which 
are kept, exclusive of those abovementioned, the 
Pension, Surgeon General’s, Paymaster General’s, 
and District Paymaster’s offices, and the Clothing 
Bureau—would have been destroyed; as from the 
long drought experienced in this section of country, 
every species of wood work has become easily com- 
bustible. 





Captain J. Bonnell, of the army, arrived in Wash- 


The orders to the several offi- 
cers mentioned in the Chronicle of the 30th ult. to 
take passage in the Levant, have been countermand- 
ed; some of them are to proceed immediately, and 
others are to hold themselves in readiness for further 
orders. 


the Mediterranean, 


The fourth annual fair of the Mechanics’ Institute 
of New York was opened on Monday, the 3d inst. 
Ainong the articles exhibited, as enumerated in the 
Commercial Advertiser, we notice the following, 
which appertain to our professional readers : 

Barometers and Thermometers, by G. Tagliabue. 

A splendid four-oared club boat, built by W. & J. 
Crolius, 

A patent windlass, the chief improvement of which 
appears to be that it is worked in much less time 
than those of the ordinary kind, by means of an af- 
fixed haudspike. 

A model of a grapple boat, an ingenious invention 
for the recovery of property lost in deep water. 


The U. S. schooer Wave, Lieut. Com. J. T. Me- 
Laughlin, arrived at St. Augustine on the 18th ult., 
from New York, and sailed again on the 
cruise. 





>on a 





Extract of a letter from the Cherokee country. 
“The Cherokees are a sober, quiet and orderly 
people. On Sunday last I was still at Fort Cass, At 
the surrounding camps religious exercises were strict- 
ly observed, The gospel was proclaimed by full- 





ington on Friday last, in the remarkably short space 
of fourteen days from Fort Jesup. At New Orleans, 
he took passage in the steam ship Natchez, aud 
reached New York in nine days. 





THe Grore ann tHE Navy.—The Pensacola 
Gazette of the 25th ult. contains a notice, inviting 
all officers of the navy on that station, both on shore 
and afloat, without regard to rank, to meetat Collins’ 
Hotel, on Wednesday, 29th, “ to take into considera- 
tion what steps, if any, are necessaly to repel the 
false and outrageous aspersions attempted to be fixed 
upon ” the navy, by the cherges published in the 
Globe. 





Naval Movements.— rhe frigate Constellation 
and sloop of war Concord will shortly return to the 
north, from the West India station. The frigate 
Macedonian will be the next flag ship of the West 
India squadron. Commander Breese has been re- 
lieved from the Ontario, and Commander William-, 
son from his orders to the Vandalia. Commander 
U. P. Levy is under orders for the Ontario, and Com- 
mander F. Forrest for the Vandalia. 

No officers have yet been ordered to the Ohio, 74, 
and a Surgeon only, who resides at a distance, to 
the Constitution. 

Dr. Edwards, Fleet Surgeon of the West India 
squadron, has permission to return home, but no suc- 
cessor is yet appointed. 





blooded Cherokees in their native language—the 
holy sacrament was administered, and three were 
baptised. Every thing was conducted in a manner 
so earnest and solemn as to cause the white man to 
The preachers referred to the present condi- 
tion of their people, exhorting them to use no vio- 
lence against their oppressors; but to submit all 
things to an overruling Providence. 


blush. 


A portion of 
tue Testament and some hymns have been translated 
into the Cherokee tongne! and had not the Georgi- 
| ans destroyed their printing press, the Bible might 
at this day be read in the Cherokee language.” 








| Extract of a letier from an officer of the army, to his 
| friend in Washington, dated 

| * BLack Creek, Aug. 27, 1838. 
“It is getting somewhat sickly, and bilious fevers 
We have had the ther- 
mometer at 104° in the shade, and for 45 days rang- 
ing (daily) from 92° to 98°. The melting and de- 
bilitating heat is enough to break down any consti- 
| tution after two or three years residence.” 


| 
begin to show themselves. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The Florida war being ended,* the Government 
of the United States have a disposable force for the 
northern frontier. Accordingly, a considerable body 
of troops have been despatched in that direction, 
which will have the effect of restraining, in a great 
degree, the lawless uotbreaks on the borders. The 
Government at Washington, we have now ¢ the best 
reason for believing, are most seriously desirous to 
Suppress these outrages, and the desire we are sure 
will be well seconded by the officers and troops. As 
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a large body will be stationed at Niagara, Detroit. 
and other parts of the frontier, we hope to see a cor- 
dial understanding and friendly intercourse { estab- 
lished between them and her majesty’s troops on the 
Canadian side. The American officers are men of 
honor and gentlemen—have seen service, and will 
be proinpt in the discharge of the duty they are sent 
upon. The best effects will flow from a good un- 
derstanding between the officers at the opposite posts. 
Perhaps a mutual restoration of deserters may be one 
of then.—Wew York Albion. 

* We consider this by no means certain, although 
the withdrawal of a large portion of the troops from 
that section of the country might neturally lead to such 
an inference. The Seminole Indians have been much 
reduced in numbers, and a smaller body of soldiers are 
sufficient to keep them in check ; but there are enough 
left to prolong the war, if so inclined, two or three years. 

+ The same disposition to suppress the disturbances 
on our northern frontier, we believe, has ever been en- 
tertained by our Government, and we are glad to per- 
ceive that a conviction thereof is now manifested by 
those who have heretofore doubted. 

t We cordially reciprocate the wish for a mutual in- 
terchane of those courtesies which military men so well 
know how to extend and appreciate.—Ed. A. & N. C. 





A RELIC OF OLDEN TIME.—We have in our pos- 
seSsion what an antiquary would delight to feast up- 





on, and rejoice to possess—a copy of the ‘* Connec- | 
Ticut GAzetre,”’ published by Timothy Green, at 
New London, on Friday the 14th of February, 1783. | 
The quality of the paper is about equal to the most 
ordinary wrapping paper of the present day; and it! 
is so mutilated as to be scarcely legible at the folds. 
and edges. We make a few extracts: 


BOSTON, February 8. | 
Wednesday arrived safe in port a ship of 20 guns, 


‘ 


hem to the Continental frigate Hague, Joun Mancy, 


sq., Commander ; she was from St. Lucia, bound to 


St. Martins, and has about 1,690 barrels provisions on 
board 
port on hisiate craize. 

Feb. 10. Jt is said that a packet has arrived at New 
York, from Gen. Campbell, at Jamaica, requesting a 
reinforcement of 10,000 men as that garrison was in dan- 
ger from the combined forces of France and Spain, and 


that an embarkation was taking place in consequence | 


thereof, 

Congress have been pleased to promote Colonels Grea- 
tonand Putnam of the Massachusetts line, and Col. Day- 
ton of the New Jersey line, to Brigadier-Generals in 
the American army. 


FISHKILL, February 6. 


A correspondent has favoured us with the following | 


extract from the Generals Orders of the army. 

‘It is with great pleasure the General communicates 
to the army the following translation of a letter he re- 
ceived from the Minister of France: 

To his Excellency General WasuineTon, 
and the AMERICAN ARMY, 
Gentlemen, 

His Majesty has been informed of the marks of joy 
shown by the American Army on the Birth of the Dan- 
phin, and it has given him great satisfaction, to see the 
part which the Amcrican officers and soldiers have taken 
in that happy event. 

The King has commanded me to make known to you 
his sensibility on this occasion, and has charged me to 
assure the American army, and the gencral who com 
mands it, of his affection and particular esteem. 

I have the honor to be, &c.”? 


PHILADELPNIA, Jan. 20. 
The relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe, was owing 
more to the weather than to his superior skill in naval 


This is the 5th prize Capt. Manly has sent into | 


mancnvres, And such was his precipitaney to avoid an 
ction with the combined fleet, that after having thrown 
in his transports and store ships, he left behiud bim a 
Spanish 74 gun ship which had run ashore at Point Eu- 
ropa, and was got off by the garrison. The action 
which did ensue, after being overhawled by the com- 
bined fleet, was merely defensive on his part, and what 
the sons of Neptune style “a running fight.” He, 
however, sustained some damage in his spars and rig- 
ving, and the loss of about three and four hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

The schooner Antelope, Capt. Garston of Baltimore 
on her way down the bay, captured ov the 19th inst., 
off the mouth of Rappahannock, the privateer schooner 
Active, from New York, aud retook a schooner belong- 
ing to Virginia. 

A few days ago nineteen refugees were brought 
hither from head quarters, under a Captain’s guard. 
They were taken in Long Island Sound, on one of their 
plundering expeditions. By their wretched appearance 
they did not seém to have participated to any conside- 
rable degree in the blessings ‘ of that government, 
which (as General Robertson says in his proclamation ) 
all men admire, but Providence has been kindly pleased 
to reserve for the subjects of Great Britain.’? 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 
Sept. 5—Capt. D. D Tompkins, A.Q.M., Fuller’s, 
6—Capt. F.S. Belton, 2d Arty., do. 
7—Col. S. W. Kearny, Ist Dragoons, Gadsby’s, 





Capt. J. Bonnell, Sth Infy., Fuller’s, 
Capt. G. A. McCail, 4th Infy., Gadsby’s. 
8— Lieut. J. B. Seott, 4th Arty., Fuller’s. 


Lieut. A. P. Allen, Top. Eng’rs., do, 
PASSENGERS, 


Battrmore, Aug. 31, per brig Orleans, from Rio Ja- 
neiro, Lieut. A. Sinclair, and Dr. W. M. Wood, of the 
Navy. 

Savannan, Aug. 31, per steamboat Poinsett, from 
Garey's Ferry, Col. Harney, Capt. Bullock, Dr. King, 
U.S.A 

New York, Sept. 5, per steam ship Natchez, from 
New Orleans, Capt. J. Bonnell, of the army, and ser- 
vant. 











a 


COMMUNICATIONS. — 


STEAM NAVIGATION, BOATS AND ENGI. 
NEERS—No. II], 

Having treated of explosions, it is now meet to 
treat of the manner in which such catastrophes 
should be guarded inst, both with a view to sug- 
gesta remedy, as weil as to support the opinion I 
have advanced, of the causes to which these effects 
are mainly to be attributed, 

That boilers, when in operation, require the most 
assiduous attention, combined with practice and skill 
in their management, is too true, and too obvious, 
even from what little has been here, or elsewhere, 
said of the different risks they are subjected to, to 
cause a doubt in any intelligent mind, of the absolute 
and imperative necessity of allowing their manage- 
ment to be entrusted to none others than those duly 
qualified to take charge of them, both by a know- 
ledge of the risks, and the requisite attention to avoid 
them. But witha general concession as to the truth 
of this, on the part of the public, how few are 
they who act in accordanre with the natural dic- 
tates such a conviction should ensure. Is it not the 
practice among a majority of steamboat owners to 
employ men as engineers, who are only entitled to 
such an appellation from the tenure of the office, and 
not from the possession of the qualifications of such 
persons? Is not the amount of pay they ask, or are 
willing to receive, the usual standard by which their 
merits are compared with each other? Are not men, 
who have been but a few months fi ling a subordinate 
situation under aun Engineer, frequently appointed to 
fill his place, at an advance in their wages of only $5 
or $10 per month, making with their previous receipt 
some $30 or $35, when their predecessors were in 








the receipt of nearly twice the sum, and were une 
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willing to remain even at that, because, knowing thy 
exteat of their responsibilities, they demanded a fai 
remuneration? Unfortunately, such is too often th 
case, a 

Again,even when there is a proper spirit in the 
employer, his want of knowledge of the duties of a1 
engineer leads him into one ot the greatest errors; 
although not as culpable as the one just recited, it i- 
even amore deplorable one, on account of ifs much 
greater frequeucy. ILatlude to the infatuation that 
pervades this class of persons, in their determination 
to employ none but those they term practical men. 
All the qualitications they consider necessary. are a 
knowledge of the manner in which the boilers are 
filled with water, steam raised, the engine put in ope- 
ration and “ stopped,” or “ started,” as occasion re- 
quires; which, together with being able to repack 
the piston, &c., to clean the boilers that their own 
negligence has allowed to become dirty, constitute 
their sole recommendations; and the more untidy 
their appearance, the greater the quantity of grease 
upon their clothes, the greater are thought to be 
their qualifications. 

Now let me ask, does any reasonable, intelligent 
person for a moment doubt, that there wonld not 
be an almost total cessation of the disgraceful and 
mournful accounts of destruction of human life, by 
the explosions of steam boilers, that are almost daily 
gazetted from one end of the Union to the other, ifa 
fair remuneration wasafforded for the services of En- 
gineers; if none but men having a thorough knowledge 
of the principle, manufacture, and operation of the 
steam engine, were deemed worthy of the situation, 
and duly compensated for such attainments ? and the 
ignorant and reckless beings who alike disgrace their 
profession and humanity, were discarded, and their 
places properly filled? Is it natural, I would ask, 
that a man should be chary of his character and pro- 
fessional reputation, who has but little if any stake 
in society? alike devoid of pride and ambition; 
whose only care is the procuring of a daily support; 
and whether in one employ to-day, or in another to- 
morrow, as long as as he receives that support, he 
recks but little; or should he possess the requisite 
disposition, it will not guarantee safety when attend- 
ed with ignorance of his duties. While on the other 
hand, where a proper pride and ambition are com- 
bined with a knowledge of his profession, is it to be 
expected that he will be neglectful when he knows 
that death or disgrace will be the consequence? or 
that he, able to judge of the abilities of his subordi- 
nates, would repose confidence in those unworthy of 
it? Would not the latter be the qualifications sought 
for by an employer, in other professions and pursuits 
where pecuniary interests are alone concerned? and 
why should such be neglected, when both fortunes 
and lives are at stake? 

I have said that editors of newspapers were ina 
manner also to blame, for in misdirecting their cen- 
sure, they have misled the public. Such is the case; 
for if, instead of execrating steamboat racing, and 
abusing such as have had charge of boilers that have 
exploded, they were to publish the Owner or Direct- 
or of the boat; together with an authenticated ac- 
count of the affair, public inquiry would be led into 
the right channel, and beneficial results must follow; 
or if they were to make some inquiries themselves, 
they would find that there are several lines of steam- 
boats, both in the Northern and Western waters, on 
board of any one of the boats composing which, an 
explosion of a boiler has never taken place 3 and in 
pursuing their inquiries still farther, they, would find 
that these boats have been run under the direction 
either of engineers, or persons possessing the requi- 
site qualifications for such a duty. 

Agais, I have said that steamboat racing, so far 
from being the cause of explosions is a reasonable, i! 
nota sure guarantee of safety. Strange as this may 
appear, it is yet true. When engineers are “ driv- 


ng” their engines, they must have an unusnal 


reassure of steam to effect it, and to obtain which 
linost incessant “firing” is necessary, the firemen 
re constantly in the fire-room atiending to the boil- 
‘rs, their hands and eyes are flying alternately to the 
rauge cocks, steam gauge, and furnaces; the height 
f the water is momentarily watched, and any de- 
ect in the boiler or its dependencies is im mediately 
discovered. Thus ample time is aflorded to institute 
such remedies as occasion may call for, added to 
which, the anxiety of the engineer leads him toa 
constant supervision of all connected with his de- 
partment. And, as itis asserted by many very able 
engineers, and with some truth too, that it is impos- 
sible to burst a boiler with the due quantity of water 
in it, and the engine in full operation, little dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from this source; the reason 
alleged is, that boilers, properly built, are not only 
capable of sustaining a much greater pressure than 
is ever generated in them, or sought for, but that it 
would be almost impossible, if not quite so, to raise 
a sufficient head of steam in the boilers of the propor- 
tions of the past or present day, (I allude to Ameri- 
can only,) to burst them, with the engine in opera- 
tion, 


In reply to the question given inthe first number, 
respecting the greater frequency of accidents to 
boilers in this country when compared with those of 
Europe, an answer is found in the difference of the 
temperature of the water, pressure of the steam, and 
the size of the boilers, together with the difference 
in the quantity of water * carried” in them. In 
Europe the boilers are much larger, and the water 
carried in them, is nearly three times the quantity 
carried in those of this country, for engines of the 
same power; the pressure of the steam seldom ex- 
ceeds 5 tbs. to the square inch, usually 34 1bs. while 
with us 40 Ibs. are frequently carried, and less than 
12 Ibs. is seldom used, (I allude to the low pressure 
or condensing engine, as that is the only descrip- 
tion of marine engine used in Europe, and the only 
kind as yet adapted for long voyages and sea water.) 
The consequence is, that carrying less water, evapo- 
ration is more rapid; the level of the water is sooner 
depressed, affording less time for remedies, if a defi- 
ciency in it, or a defect in feeding is discovered;a 
greater deposition of lime, salts. and acids takes place, 
and the metal is more liable to be burnt; to guard 
against the effects of all of which, much greater atten- 
tion is required. Thus it is evident that our boilers are 
exposed to greater risks than those of our transatlan- 
tic brethren, in consequence of the difference in the 
plan and operation of them; and if to arrive at the 
present efficient state of our engine and boilers, it is 
necessary to incur risks in the proportion of its su- 
periority over others, there is but one course to pur- 
sue, and that is, with the risk, to increase the super- 
vision and preventives. 

Further, there are a sufficient number of young 
men in our country, of liberal education, intelli- 
gence, and natural mechanical abilities, if the proper 
incentive was held out to them, to make that their pro- 
fession, a thorough knowledge of which guarantees 
them an enviable situation and a liberal support; add- 
ed to which our government has already employed 
some of the members of this profession in the naval 
service, and many more ere long will be required for 
similar duties, effecting not only a further demand, 
but adding a most honorable feature as well as cha- 
racter to the profession. 

If, as I have advanced and can prove, the steam 
engine of this country is years ahead of that manu- 


factured in Europe, in every particular, and as 


it is equally indisputable, that in naval architecture, 
and navigation, we have no superiors,why then should 
English steam vessels be allowed to supply that 
place which our merchantmen have so long and so 








proudly filled? Is it that we have not engineers suffi. 
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ciently competent and discreet to take charge of their | 
own work? No, rest assured such is not the case. 
Let American enterprise resume its inantle, and it 
will be found to assume its accustomed sway iu At- 
Jantic, as well as river steam navigation. A Great) 
Western and a British Queen may excite some admi- 
ration this side of the water, but if a Great Eastern | 
or an American Eagle does not ere long excite wen- | 
der and chagrin upon the other side of the water, 
then tiere is but little truth in the vaticination of 


he is now, or becomes hereafter. a commissioned of- 
ficer, he is fully justified in making such service the 
basis on which to claim the additional ration allowed 
by law. 

Wnat! are we to be told by the Comptroller, that 
there is no dfference between an officer who las 
gained his commission by a teri of long, arduous, 
and faithful service as a private and non-commis- 
sioned officer in the army, who, after having served 


|his five or ten vears in the subordinate grades, has 





A YOUNG ENGINEER. {at length been pronounced worthy of promotion, and 
—--~ | recommended by his brother soldiers for a commis- 
PAY OF THE ARMY. sion? Is there no difference between such an officer 

The Army and Navy Chronicle of the 16th Au- | already well instructed,and possessing a perfect know- 
gust, contains a letter from the Second Comptroller | ledge of his duties, and one whose only claim toa 
of the ‘Treasury, from which we learn that this legal | commission is, possibly, based upon the recommenda- 
functionary has decided, that an officer, to claim just- | tion of a few political friends, and whose knowledge 
ly the provisions of the 15th section of the Act of | of his profession does not exceed that of the raw re- 
July 5th, “to increase the present military estab- | cruit who enlisted but yesterday, and who is to re- 
lishment of the United States and for other purposes,” | ceive his military instruction from this hero of a 
and by which section ‘‘every commissioned officer | day? Is such an officer to be told that he is not to 
of the line or staff, exclusive of general officers, shall | receive the benefits of an act of Congress, granting 
be entitled to receive an extra ration per diem for|an extra ration fur every five years’ service in the ar- 
every five years he may have served, or shall serve, | my, because, forsooth, he has already been rewarded 





in the army of the United States,”’ must have served | 
five years as a commissioned officer. 


Where the 


by promotion for this length of service, when his 
right hand subaltern has, in all probability, received 


Comptroller finds authority for stich a decision [| his appointment of the same grade, but of prior date, 
know not; there is nothing, either in the letter or, for meritorious services at the polls, or some similar 
the spirit of the 15th section, which would justify | business? Such a decision is outrageous, is mon- 
such a conclusion ; nor does it appear to have been strous, and is neither founded in justice, reason, or 


the intention of the framers of the law to constitute 
years of service as a commissioned officer the basis 
upon which extra rations are to be granted. 

The object or intention of the law was, unques- 


tionably, to increase the pay of the commissioned of- | 
ficers of the army in proportion to their length of ser- 


vice; and well knowing that certain officers had 
served in the army for years previous to their ob- 
taining a commission, the law was silentas to the ca- 
pacity or grade in which officers concerned should 


have served the United States, provided only it wasin_ 


the army. Yet the Comptroller, without any apparent 


authority for such an act, has virtually inserted the’ 
words ‘‘ as such,”’ in the original law, so as to change 
its true meaning, and entitle commissioned officers | 


to an extra ration per diem for five years’ service in 
the grade of acommissioned officer only ; thus throw- 
ing out of view the previous years spent in the ser- 
vice of the army. If the Comptroller has a right 
thus to change and amend the wording, as well as to 


‘common sense, 

Not less just are the claims of those officers whose 
early yeais in the military service of the United 
‘States have been passed as Cadets at the Military 
Academy ; who, having dared to face that fiery or- 
deal, where failure results in eternal ignominy and 
disgrace, and coming out free and scatheléss, have, 
by. their military deportment and correct habits, 
earned and received the honorable commission of & 
higher grade. Yet we are told that the Comptroller 
does not consider ‘* service as a Cadet at West Point 
as service in the army ;”’ that ** the laws, as well for 
the establishment of the Institution as for its govern- 
ment and support, treat it as a school, ani not asa 
branch of the army,’ and the Comptroller, fearing 
that a reference to the laws establishing and govern- 
sing that Institution would not justify bim in his con- 
clusions, furthermore adds, by way of removing all? 
doubts upon the subject, that ** Cadets are not com- 
|missioned officers” !!!! Now, as regards the first 





interpret the true meaning, of the laws, it is, to say two opinions, above expressed, we are satisfied, 
the least of it, a most dangerous power to place in ‘that if the Comptroller had taken the opinion of a 
the hands of any member of the Government, and | nilitary man, who is much better enabled to decide 
should be used with the utmost caution; for the | the first question than, and equally capable of decid- 
same authority which can virtually insert “ assuch,’’| ing the second with, himself; or, if he will refer to 
in an act of Congress, in order to interpret its true | ail or any of the laws establishing and governing that 
meaning, can also make other amendments and ad-| Institution, he will find that service at the Military 
ditions to suit its own ends and carry out its own | Academy ts service in the army ; and that it is go- 
views, in place of the intentions of the proper legis-| verned by the same laws and by, similar regulations 











lators of the country. 


If this system of refusing the officers of the army | 
the allowances provided for by law as a compensation | 


for their services, and retaining their lawful pay in 
the Treasury, be persisted in, why not require the 
commissioned officer to perform his five years’ ser- 


vice in his own appropriate grade; or require him to | 


have passed it in the fieldyor in actual service else- 
where, deducting a temporary leave of absence, or a 
month passed on detached service from his regiment 
or particular corps? Such a course bears absurdity 
on its very face, and yet it is nothing more than car- 
rying out the principles advanced by the Comp- 
troller. 


commissioned officers to an extra ration per diem ; 
how, where, or when, whether as a drummer in the 
Revolutionary army, a fifer in the last war, ora 
private in the army, fighting the battles of his coun- 
try in the strongholds of Florida, it matters not; if 


Five years’ service in the army of the! 
United States is all that is requisite to entitle certain 





that govern the army; that each cadet signs articles 
by which he engages to serve five (now eight) years, 
unless sooner discharged ; that he is amenable to 
martial law, and ** subject at all times to do duty in 
such places and on such service as the President of the 
United States may direct.” 

The Military Academy not a branch of the army? 
Is the Corps of Engineers a branch of the army? If 
it is, and who will dispute it, surely the Military 
Academy is likewise; for the 13th paragraph of 
Mordecai’s Laws establishes this point beyond a 
doubt: * The said corps, (Engineers) shall be sta- 
tioned at West Point, in the State of New York, and 
shall constitute a Military Academy.” The act of 
April 29th, 1812, shows that the proper stations of 
the Cadets appointed in the army was with their re- 
|giments; for it is therein provided, that ‘* Cadets 
-heretofure appointed in the service of the United 
States, whether of Artillery, Cavalry, riflemen, or 
Infantry, or that may in future be appointed as here. 
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inafter provided,” &c. &c., * may be attached at the 
discretion to the President of the United States as 
students of the Military Academy.’ &e.—forty Ca- 
dets being then attached to a regiment of Artillery, 
and twenty-four to a regiment of Cavalry; and yet 
we are told that the Military Academy is nota 
branch of the army! The objection advanced by 
the Comptroller, that ** Calets are not commissioned 
officers, and the service at West Point, of whatever 
character it may be, is not the service of a commis- 
sioned officer,”’ is of no weight, for the Jaw does not 
require the service to be performed as @ commissioned 
officer, but merely requires it to be performed in the 
ariny of the United States, of which, by law and cus- 
tom, the Military Academy has ever been considered 
aad acknowledged a most important branch. 

We sincerely trust that those meritorious officers 
who have served in the army in a grade inferior to 
that ol subaltern, and those whv have graduated at the 


Military Academy, will unite upon this point; a} ; 
firm, manly, and candid appeal to the Secretary of| become more satisfied since they have heard of the 


; eye 
War, who has evidently the interest and good of the | 


army at heart, eannot but result in a repeal of this 
odious decision of the Comptroller. We have al- 
ready suffered too much and too long from the par- 
tial and one-sided opinions of Comptrollers and Au- 
ditors; further obedience to their illegal decisions 
would no longer be a virtue. 

COBBLER. 


THE LATE LIEUT. MATHEWS, 
At a meeting of the officers of the Army, con- 


vened at Camp Worth, Cherokee nation, Tenn., on | 


the 17th August, 1838, Capt. R. B. Screven, 4th In- 
fantry, Was called to the chair, and Lt. E. Johnson, 
6th Infantry, zeppointed Secretary, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz :— 
Resolved : 
ist. That we deeply and sincerely deplore the un- 
timely fate of our comrade and fellow soldier, Licut. 
Joun H. Maruews, thus suddenly arrested at the very 
outset of his career, while all the bright anticipations of 
youth shone yet unclouded before him. 
2d. That, in testimony of our respect for the me- 
mory of the deceased, we will wear the usual badge of 
mourning for thirty days. 
3d. Thata copy of these proceedings, signed by all the 
officers present. shall be forwarded to the friends and re- 
Jations of Lieut. Matnews, accompanied by assurances 
of our sincere sympathy with their affliction, and sorrow 
for the loss they have sustained. 
4th. That 2 copy of these proceedings be forwarded 
to the Adjutant of the Ist regiment of Infantry, to which 
Lieut. Matuews belonged, and another to the Army 
and Navy Chronicle for publication. 
R. B. SCREVEN, Captain 4th Infy. 
C. H. LARNED, Ist Lieut 4th Infy. 
H. L. SCOPT, Ist Lieut. 4th Infy. 
HENRY PRINCE, Lieut. 4th Infy. 
A F.SUTER, Ass’t. Surgeon, U. S. A. 
JOHN C. FLETCHER, 2d Lieut. 6th Infy. 
W. J. HARDER, 2d Lieut. 2d Dragoons. 
O. P. RANSOM, 2d Lieut. 2d Dragoons. 
E. JOHNSON, 2d L eut. bth Infy. 
C. J. HOGHES, 2d Lieut. 6th Infy. 
Z. M. P. INGE, 2d Lieut 2d Dragoons. 
M. C. M. HAMMOND, Lieut 4th Infy. 
CHAS. HOSKINS, Lieut. 4tic Infy. 
C. FREEMAN, 2d Lieut. 4th Infy. 
R. M. COCHRAN, 2d Lieut 4th Infy. 
W. BLAIR, 2d Lieut. 2d Arty. 
R. H. GRAHAM, 2d Lieut. 2d Dragoons. 
ROBT. C. BUCHANAN, Ist Lt.§ Adj’t 4th Infy 
WM. ARMSTRONG, 2d Lieut. 2d Dragoons 





EXpENSES OF THE INSURRECTION IN CANADA.— 
Five hundred thousand pounds has been officially 
announced as the estimate of the sum that will be 
required to defray the expenses, bevond the ordinary 
grants for the years 1837-8 and 1838-9, for the army 
and ordnance services occasioned by the insurrection 
in Upper and Lower Canada. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





From THE Western FronNTiIER.—It affords us 
pleasure to publish the following extracts fromm a let- 
ter dated Fort Gibson August 3d, 1338, received at 
the Department of War from an officer of standing 
and intelligence, whose station amongst the Indians 
west of the Mississippi gives him ample opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining their views and their feelia s to- 
wards the United States. These extracts show that 
the apprehensions are unfounded that were recently 
entertained as to the object and probable result of 
the council in whieh the Cherokees have invited 
some of their red brethren to meet them about the 
middle of this month.— Glode. 


“It now affords me much 
pleasure to believe that the Cherokees, who were 


* * * 





| yesterday. 
iG » * . 
head of upwards of 800 men, was, at the last accounts, 


more unfriendly in their feelings (a8 1 judge) than 
any tribe in this vicinity to the United States, have 


late acts of our Government in favor of their nation, 
and of the prebability of their people being removed 
without a resort (op our part) to acts of violence 
against them. 


x + * * * 


* 


**The Cherokees, some time since, invited the 
principal men of the tribes near to this to meet 
them in the next month, at a place selected for their 
new council home, about fifteen miles northeast from 
this post, and it is not improbable that the result of 
the proposed meeting may have some influence on 
their future conduct; not that I believe any determi- 
nation to goto war will then be decided on, as I do 
uot doubt that the principal chiefs and wealthy men 
of all the tribes in this. vicinity are, and probably 
will continue to be, opposed to such a measure.” 








From THE SouTHWESTERN FrontTIER.—The 
Natchitoches Herald of the 23d ult., confirms the last 
Faccounts from Eastern Texas which we published 
That paper says that Gen. Rusk, at the 


jin pursuit of the disaffected, who were represented 
to be rapidly dispersing, and it is supposed the out- 
break could be put down with but little diffienlty. 
/Tha Cherokees, who were 1eported to have joined 
_them, have deciared their intention of remaining 
| neutral. 


| The Herald adds that Lieut. Henry of the 3d regi- 
iment, U.S. A., had gone to Texas, to learn the ex- 
tent of the difficulties there, and to ascertain if any 
of our Indians are engaged therein. 


We understand that General GAtNes has issued an 
order, directing the troops now in garrison at Jelfer- 
son Barracks, to march immediately for the council 
ground, appointed by the Cherokees, in the Indian 
territory, on the 11th September. The troops are 
placed under the command of Major B. Riley. The 
Ist Regiment of Dragoons stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, are also detailed for the expedition, General 
Gaines will be present at the council in person.— 
St. Louis Republican, Aug. 30. 





CLEVELAND, Aug. 30.—The second regiment of 
U.S. Artillery, under the command of Col. Crane, 
arrived in this city to-day by the way of the Ohio 
Canal, fromm the Cherokee country. They performed 
400 miles, to the Uhio river, on foot during the hot 
weather, having lost but two men in all,one of whom 
fell overboard. We understand that a great number 
deserted. One h2lf of the regiment will leave to-day 
in the steamboat Miiwaukie, for Detroit, and the re«~ 
maining half will encamp at this place, or rather iq 
— city.— Commercial Intelligencer. 
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U.S. Troops.—The Milwaukie came in to-day. 
from Cleveland, with part of a regiment of regulars, 
under command of Col. Crane. They are uow from 
the Cherokee country, and, agreeably to the orders of 
Gen. Macomb, published a few weeks since, will be 
stationed hereand at Niagara, during tke ensuing 
winter. Col. Crane, we understand, will relieve 
Major Young, who, since early in the spring, has 
been in command on the frontier.—Buffalo Adv. 

Kentucky Hospiratiry To rHe ARMy.—The 
officers of the regiment (Coi. Crane’s) which passed 
through this city yesterday, speak in glowing terine 
of the warm hearted hospitality which greeted them 
every where in the course of their march through 
Kentucky ; aud indeed, we Know not how it could 
be otherwise; for, from their own account, they 
were treated, wherever they halted, not as strangers, 
but as brothers—as officers of the American army 
should be. We rejoice to know that they were thus 
received; and it affords us pleasure to be able to say, 
that such attentions were not improperly bestowed — 
that they were worthy of it; for we du not remem- 
ber to have met witha more gallant and high-souled 
set of fellows than are the officers of this regiment.— 
Maysville ( Ky.) Advocate, Mug. 21. 

The steamboat Julia Gratiot left the city wharf on 
Wednesday last, to join the company now engaged 
in retnoving the snags and deepening the channel of 
the upper Ohio. Lieut. Sanders of the U. 8. En. 
gineers, was on board the J. G., under whose super- 
intendence that portion of the work above the falls 
has been placed. From the reputation of the supers 
intendent and the experience of those under his com 
mand, the public has a right to expect a great deal 
— Louisville Journal. 








ImporTANT FROM Matne.—We learn that a 
gentleman who left Gardiner yesterday afternoon, 
that the mail from the East arrived j :st asthe steam- 
boat left the wharf, at 4 P. M., with intelligence that 
Governor Kent had appointed Messrs. Dean, Norton. 
and Irish, commissioners to run the boundary line. 
If this be true, and the commissioners immediately 
enter on their duties, consequences of a serious na- 
ture may be expected, which may lay the foundation 
of another war between Great Britain and this coun- 
try.—Boston Mercantile Journal. 

The statement is probably true enough, but we ap- 
prehend no such important consequences from the 
Gouvernor’s proceeding—for reasons with which our 
readers are acquainted. We venture to predict that 
there will be neither war nor any other serious 
trunble resulting from the appointment or the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners. And our readers 
know that we do not make such predictions lightly. 
—WVew York Commercial Advertiser, 


We understand that the 1000 stand of arms brought 
to this city from Portland, were ordered here in anti- 
cipation of the finishing of the arsenal now under 
contract to be built this season in Bangor, We also 
learn that an application has been made by the offi- 
cers of the new Frontier Regiment fora loan of guns 
for the training this fall, which will probably be com- 
plied with, as this regiment cannot provide them 
selves with arms and equipments in season for the 
fall drills. The Governor and Adjutant General nave 
no power to distribute arms or make any permanen! 
disposition of them. This can only be done by the 
Legislature. We are sure that this new regiment 
will not disgrace the armsor be behind any other in 
stout hands or stout hearts.— Bangor Whig. 

Forrirpications 1N Cacats.—Major Graham, 
of the U. States Topographical Engineers, arrived 
in Calais last week, and has been engaged in view 








the establishment of a military post in that place. 
He looks upon the locality as the most important 
position for a military establishinent on this frontier, 
—Portland Advertiser, 





Caprure oF A Pirate sy THE U. S. snip 
Cyane.—By the arrival, at the port of New York 
on Wednesday evening, of the barque Hellespont, 
Larrabee, from Oratava, Teneriffe, we learn, says 
the Express, that the U.S. sloop of war Cyane had 
left the port of St. Cruz, (Teneriffe,) having been 
informed of a piracy committed upon an English 
brig by a Spanish piratical brig; she touched at the 
Western Islands, and there receiving the additional 
information that the pirate was bound to St. Cruz, 
she bore away in pursuit, and found her lying at an- 
chor in the harbor. This intelligence was communi- 
cated to the English Consul, and the whole crew of 
the pirate was arrested and carried before the tribu- 
nals at St Cruz, fur trial. The Cyane sailed again 
on the 25th July, for Madeira, on her way to Tan- 
giers. 


From the .Vew York Courier, Sept. 7. 

Cutci.—By the arrival at this port yesterday of 
the ship Congress, Capt. Bissouu, from Mazatlan, 
via Valparaiso, we have Valparaiso dates to the 18th 
June. The country continues in a very unsettled 
state. The town was besieged and blockaded by the 
government forees. 

The U_ 8S. schooner Boxer, Captain NicHoLson, 
was at Mazatlan, where she rendered essential ser- 
vice in the protection of American commerce. The 
Boxer accompanied the Congress off the coast, and 
was to return and sail fur Callao in two or three days, 
touching at San Blas and Panama. The American 
squadron was all to leeward 

Another expedition was fitting out by the Chilian 
Government for the coast of Peru. It was expected 
to sail in July, with force sufficient for the reduction 
of Cailao. The French vessels of war, it appears, re- 
fused to respect the blockade of Callao ; and convoys 
ed French and other vessels into that port. 

From Pervu.—We learn from a gentleman who 
left Lima on the Istof May, and arrived here in the 
John W. Cater, that the French and United States 
squadrons at Callao had refused to recogvize the 
blockade of the ports of Peru by Chili; neutral vese 
sels were in consequetice not molested by the Chilian 
squadron, which had been lying off Callao.— New 
York Gazette. 











MSCELLANY:- 


from the New Orleans Bee. 
THE ARMY, 


Congress, at the last session, passed an act increas 
ing the army to about 12,000 men. It previously com- 
prised 7,958 men, the maximum allowed by law. The 
increase was violently opposed by some members, 
although it was repeatedly and truly alleged in both 
houses, that there was hardly a solder left to garri- 
son the forts on the seabord fromthe Penobscot to the 
Sabine: and although we are constantly warned of 
the imminent hazard of hostilities from the savages: 
Incated along the whole western frontier. Instead of 
12,000, the army ought to consist of 25.000 inen, 
which number itself would hardly be sufficient to af. 
ford competent protection to the seacoast, and to 
ineet the western tndians inthe field, should the pre- 
sent threatening appearances end in war. It wags 
stated that the number of Indian warriors now west 
of the Mississippi, is 50,000, and when the removals 
now in progress shall be completed, it will amount 
to 66,000, comprising some of the fiercest and most 








ing and surveying sites for fortifications, and for 





warlike nations of savages ever known on this conti- 
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nent. This wonld be a fearful amount of force to be | 
suddenly let loose upon the frontier settlers, 

If well conducted, and acting consentaneously, and 
under secret and united counsels,as the savages usual- 
ly do, their bands might penetrate into the interior of 
some of the western States, unless strong bodies of 
troops were judiciously posted to watch and intercept 
their movements. Experience shows that to wait for 
assistance froin the militia of the neighboring States 
is futile and useless. The mischief would be done, the 
havock would be coinpleted,and the savages returned 
to their fastnesses, before the militia would have time 
to assemble, organize and march to the scene of ac- | 
tion. The probability of the breaking out of Indian 
hostilities is not so remote as may generally be iima- 
gined. Many of the Indian nations have been trans- | 
ported to the western bank of the Mississippi much 
against their will, and with feelings of bitter resent- 
ment against the whites. Their worst passions are 
roused —they are brooding over their real or supposed | 
in.uries, and they will undoubtedly seize the first op- 
portunity which they may think favorable, to seek re- 
venge If, indeed, we may credit the accounts alinost 
daily received from the country in the vicinity of the 
river Arkansas, extending north to the Missouri and 
south to the confines of Mexico, the savages are on 
the point of taking up the hatchet,and rushing with all 
their hellish atrocities and cruelties upon the settle- | 
ments of the whites. They have not even pretended | 
to conceal their intentions. It is said that on the Ar- | 
kansas border they have given warning to the officers | 
commanding posts, that they have dug up the hatchet, | 
whetted the scalping knife, and are ready to give the | 
war whoop. In this condition of the frontier, where | 
are the means of defence? The whole disposable | 
force of the regular army is either employed in sup- | 

ressing the reinnant of the Seminole war, or in en 
ooine the obligations of treaties upon the Cherokees. 


| hostile operations. 


done with the conseut or by the suggestion of the re- 


| presentatives of Arkansas or Missouri. They had op- 


posed the system from the beginning. But without 
reverting to the past, the fact was, the Indians were 
there; the Governinent had placed thein there, and it 
was the duty of Government to provide against their 
These Indians on the Arkansas 
Indians as Clark and Harmer had 
These Indians are all fully armed. Each 


are not such 
fought. 


one of them was provided with as good a rifle as any 


of our own people, and was well supplied with the 
munitions of war.” 

Facts like these should have closed the mouth of 
faction and silenced opposition, They are a solemn 
and impressive warning of the dangers which hang 
over the frontier inhabitants. We are happy to find 


that the voice of the meimbers from the remote States 
‘of the west was listened to with 30me attention, al- 
'thongh the result was that the army was increased 


merely tothe paltry force of 12,000 men. At the 
conclusion of his very able and convincing speech, 
Mr. Yell observed, that what he asked for was less 
than his constituents expected: but that he should 
try to persuade them to be content withit. ‘ The 
Indians, (he said) were two to one against them, 
and better armed than they. They would be obliged 


in the first place to get their wives and children in 


safety across the Mississippi. This was the first 


thing a western man cared about: and by the time 


that was done, the Indians would have got possession 
of Arkansas and Missouri! After that, they would 
face about and drive the savages beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. But before it came to that, and to pre- 
vent, if possible, the commencement of hostilities, it 
was no more than sheer justice that the Government 
should send thither a coinpetent military force.” 


THE LATE Davip Brooks.—Judge Brooks, whose 





Should the Indians in the west conduct their hostili- death (at the age of 82) was announced in our paper 
ties with the secresy and suddenness with which they | of last week, entered the army of the Revolution at 
usually act, every one of our frontier posts would be the outbreaking of the war in 1776, as a lieutenant 








surprised, captured, and the garrisons massacred, and | 
the enemy would be in the heart of the settlements) 
before a militia force would be assembled sufficient | 
to check their progress. We have been informed | 
upon authority which cannot deceive us, that there | 
is no longer a doubt respecting their intentions to go) 
to war. The question among theinselves being the | 
most suitable time, which we are further told was to. 
be determined at the Green Corn Dance in July. 

The militia, or any other species of white troops, 
may act with much greater efficiency among the prai- | 
ries, hills and forests of the west, than in the swamps | 
of Florida‘ they will not be exposed to the same 
hardships and privations—to encamp in water, to as- 
suage their thirst with the drainings of the swamp, 
and dread the all destroying fever more than the rifle 
or the tomahawk of the savage. In the west the In- 
dian will find no means of evading pursuit by con- 
cealing himself in impenetrable and impassable han- | 
mocks, scarcely accessible to a deer or an alligator, 
although he knows how to find security and subsis- 
tence amid their hiding places. 

Under these circumstances, it is not probable that 


the slightest opposition would have been offered to; 


the augmentation of the army, if the atteution of the 
nation and the Congress had not been exclusively en- 
grossed by factions objects—by the banks, the cur- 
rency, and the aspirations of politicians to take into 
their own hands the helm of state. 

The augmentation of the army was justly demand- 
ed from the General Government as a matter of right 
and justice by the meinbers of Congress from the ex- 
treme west and northwest. Mr. Yell of Arkansas 
said in the debate and in answer to Mr. Wise, ** You 
have placed on the western frontier a body of not less 
than 66,090 Indian warriors. No matter by whose 
advice or policy this has been done; it was too late 


in the Pennsylvania line; was captured at Fort 
Washington, and remained prisoner for two years. 
Upon being exchanged be was promoted to be assist- 
ant clothier general to the main army—-the brave 
General Wilkinson being at that time clothier gene- 
ral—to be always at head-quarters; an office of 
great trust and responsibility then, and which he so 
filled as to secure the friendship of Washington. 

At the close of the war he settled in this city, and 
represented her in the State Legislature, together 
with Richard Harrison, Col. Throup, Gen. Hamil- 
ton, Col. Varick, and Cambridge Livingston. Sub- 
sequently he removed to Duchess, which county he 
frequently represented in the State Legislature, and 
in Congress, during the administration of the elder 
Adams. He filled the high post of First Judge of 
Duchess for sixteen years. Inthe latter part of the 
last century, Judge Brooks and Gen. Philip Schuy- 
ler, as Commissioners of the U. S., held the first In- 
‘dian treaty with the Senecas, on the spot where Utica 
now stands, and there laid the foundation of that 
equitable system whereby this State has profited ever 
since, in the gradual and peaceful removal of the 
tribes within her bounds. 

Col. Brooks was a very accomplished scholar, of 
highly respectable talents, and a gentleman of the 
old school; of great industry and stainless integrity. 
In the county of Dnchess, where he lived so long, he 
was universally beloved, even his political opponents 
entertaining towards him, personally, the most un- 
bounded esteem. The morning of his long life was 
passed among the storms of a ruthless and sanguina- 
ry war; his meridian amid the alternate lights and 
shadows of pulitical strife; and his evening, calmly 
and serenely, in the bosom of his family, with that 
quiet confidence of happiness in another world, 
which a life well spent in this always ensures to its 





now to inquire into that: certainly it had never been 





possessor.—.Vew York Commercial Advertiser. 
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MuiuitiA Tirtes.—We have certain information 
that militia titles have heen sported to a very rep- 
rehensible extent, this summer, by American tourists 
in Lower Canada; and that, in some cases, military 
attentions have been tendered by British officers, 
and accepted by Americans who were not officers, 
to an extent of which our own conntrymen have 
reason to be ashamed, and our Canadian neighboeys 
have aright to be angry. In one case a very honest 
well-meaning grocer of a southern city was actually 
received with the honors due to a major-general in 
the army, in consequence of presenting himself at 
Quebec with a letter of intruduction as General > 
from no less a personage than Mr. Peoinsett, the 
Secretary of War. A review was got up expressly 
for him, and the worthy gentleman was paraded 
along the lines in company with General Clitherow 
and other officers of rank in the British ariny, who 
imagined that they were rendering the courtesies of 
the profession to a military brotner, and would have 
been considerably astonished, if they had known | 
that their fine troops were wasting their evolutions | 
upon one who was much more familiar with figs and | 
raisins than with cannon-balls and muskets —who | 
could speak much more learnedly about gun-powder | 
tea than gunpowder.—.V. V. Commercial Advertiser, 
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No. 36 Washington, Sept. 6, 1838 


The several field and company officers temporari- | 
ly detached froin their regiments, for service on the) 
northern frontiers, or elsewhere, and all officers ab- 
sent on leave, will proceed without delay to join their 
proper regiments and companies in Florida, the Che- 
rokee country, and the south-western frontiers. 

The graduates of July, 1838, appointed Second 
Lieutenants, and subsequently ordered to service in 
the field, will join their respective regiments without | 
delay. 

By ornpER oF MAsor GENERAL MAcompr: 

ROGER JONES, 4dj’t. Gen. 


{ 





SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Lt. E. M. Yard, and Mid. A. G. Clery, ship Levant. 

S—Sur.J. M. Greene, frigate Constitution at Nor- 
folk, by the 15th Oet. i 

Mid. H. L. Chipman, A. McLane, S. Smith, and M. 
B. Woolsey, ship Levant. 

OFFICERS RELIEVED AND DETACHED. 

Sept. 4—Ass’t Sur. P. Baker, from Ree’g ship, N. Y. 

6 Comm’r J. D. Willamson, from order to Vandalia. 

Lieut. C. Green, and P. Mid. H. French, from W. I. 
squadron. 

Comm’r S. L. Breese, from ship Ontario. 

Lieuts. 8. S Lee, J. C. Sharpe, and Z Holland, from 
orders to take passage in ship Levant, and to hold them- 
selves in readiness for further orders. 

10—-Lieut. A. H. Marbury, do. do. 

Dr. D. S. Edwards, from W. 1. squadroh. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
Sept. 4 —Robert Eagar, Jr., acting Midshipman. 
6— Miles Wilson, acting Carpenter. 
VESSELS REPORTED. 

Frigate Columbia, Commo. Read, and ship John 
Adams, Comin’r Wyman, sailed from Rio Janeiro for 
the Cape of Good Hope—the former on the 29th, and the 
latter on the 26th July. 

Ship Fairfield, Comm’r Mayo, at Rio Janeiro, July 
31, to sail next day for Pernambaco and Bahia. 

Ship Independence, Commo. Nicolson, daily expected 
at Rio Janeiro, from Rio la Plata. 

Brig Dolphin, Lt. Com’dt. Mackenzie, at Montevi- 
deo, at the last dates. 


MARRIAGE, 
At Westfield, Mass., Lieut WILLIAM W. CHAP- 
MAN, of the 2d regiment U_ S. Artillery, to Miss HE- 
LEN E., only daughter of Wm. Bratr, Esq., of that 


place. 























——3 


DEATHS. 


Atthe Navy Yard, Charlestown, on the 30th ult., Mas- 
ter CHARLES F. WALDO, of the U. S. navy, aged 55. 

At Port Elizabeth, N. J., on the 4th inst., Assistant 
Surgeon THOMAS LEE, of the U.S. Army. 




















TANK IRON, 
Navy CoMMIssioners’ OrFricr, 
September 6, 1838. 
EALED PROPOSALS, endorsed ‘“ Proposals for 


K3 Tank Iron,” will be received at this office until 


_ No. 61, Sept. 6—Capt. J. A. Phillips, 8th Inf., re-| three o’clock of the first day of October next, for fur- 
lieved from duty with the Indian Department, and or- | nishing and delivering at the Navy Yard, Washington, 


dered to join his company at Sacket’s Harbor. 


“No. 62, Sept 8—Capt. J. Allen, Ist. Drags., relieved | 


from duty in Engineer Department, and ordered to join 
his company. 
SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Co. Commander. Station. 
A—Captain James Green, Buffalo. 
B—lst Lieut. C. B. Daniels, Detroit, 


C—Ist Lieut. R. A Luther, do. 


D—Ist Lieut. E. W. Morgan, Buffalo. 
E—Ist Lieut. James Duncan, Fort Niagara. 
F—Ist Lieut. S. G. Arnold, Detroit. 
G Capt. W. C. DeHart, Buffalo. 
H_ Ist Lieut. B. Conkling, Fort Niagara. 
I—Capt. Allen Lowd, Buffalo. 











NAVY. 
ORDERS. 

Sept. 4—Lieut. G. N. Hollins, survey of sites, &c., 
for light houses, from Key West to Norfolk, vice Commo. 
E. P. Kennedy, relieved. 

Asst. Sur. R. Woodworth, Rec’g ship, New York. 

P. Mid. J. D. Johnston, Navy Yard, Norfolk. 

5—Lt. S. C. Gist, and P. Mid.E.Lanier, W. I. squad. 

6—Carpenter F. Cecil, and Mid. W. W. Hays, ship 
Levant. 

Mid. J. W. Read, Naval School, New York. 

7—Comm’r U. P. Levy, ship Ontario, West Indies, 

Comm’r F. Forrest, ship Vandalia, West Indies. 

Lieuts. J, Marshall, L. Pennington, W. E. Hunt, J. 
M. Berrien, J. T. WeDonough, W. Lambert, and W. J. 
H. Robertson, to proceed direct to Pensacola, instead of 
taking passage in ship Levant. 





D. C., all the Plate and Rivet Iron necessary for three 
sets of Tanks for ships of the line ; three sets for frigates 
of the first class, one set for a frigate of the second 
class, and three sets for sloops of war of the first class. 
The whole must be of American manufacture and of 
the best quality, free from all flaws and defects, and en- 
tirely satisfactory. to the Commandan‘ of the Navy 
Yard after inspection by such persons as he may appoint. 
The Plate Iron must be rolled true, marked, trimmed 
fair to the prescribed dimensions, susceptible of being 
bent to form the angles of the Tanks without cracking, 
and of the thickness which may be prescribed ; a part 
will be of four-sixteenths, and a part of five-sixteenths 
of ax inch in thickness. All the iron for the three sets 
for sloops of war must be delivered on or before the first 
day of January next, and enough for one set on or before 
the fifteenth of November next The iron for a set fora 
frigate of the second class to be delivered on or before 
the fifteenth day of February next; that for the three 
sets for frigates of the first class on or before the fif- 
teenth of April next; und that for the three sets for 
ships of the line on or before the fifteenth of June next. 
Persons who offer must make separate proposals ; 
first, for all the Plate and Rivet Iron for the sloops of 
war, and frigate of the second class; second, for the fri- 
cates of the first class; and, third, for the ships of the 
line ; and must state separately for each or either of 
these classes, the price per pound at which they will 
furnish the Plate Iron, and for which they will furnish 
the RivetIron. Two persons must unite in offering to 
become sureties for the party making an offer, in case 
his offer should be accepted; and the reputed ability, 





and responsibility of the parties and proposed sureties 
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must be certified by some.Navy Agent, Commandant of a 


navy yard, or other person of respectability whomay be | 


known to the Board, all of which must accumpany the 
offers, 

The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of 
accepting the offer for either of the classes separately 
from the others, should one person offer fur more than 
one class. 

Payments to be made within thirty days after the b IIs 


shall be duly certificd and approved, aud presented to} 


the Navy Agent. 

The persons who may contract will be furnished by 
the Commandant of the Navy Yard, Washington, with 
particular schedules of the iron which may be required, 
showing tac size, form, and thickness of the plates, and 
the qua itity and diameter of the rivet iron. 

Sept. 13—td 


PROPOSALS FOR PROVISIONS. 
Orrice or Commissary GEN’L. OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, July 1, 1833. 


EPARATE PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until the first day of October next, for the de- 
livery of provisions for the use of the troops of the 
United States, to be delivered in bulk, upon inspection, 


as follows : 
At New Orleans. 
60 barrels of pork 
125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
55 bushels of new white ficld beans 
880 pounds of good hard soap 
20 bushels of good clean dry salt 
At the publi: landing, six miles from Fort Towson, 
mouth of the Chiemichi. 
240 barrels of pork 
50) barrels of tresh: super fine flour 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
3500 pounds of good hard svap 
1609 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of April, 
1939, and to leave Natchitoches by 20th February, 1839. 
At Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
600 barrels of pork 
1259 barsrels of fresh superfine flour 
550 bushels of new white field beans 
8800 pounds of good hard soap 
4000 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
200 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered in all the month of May, 


1839. 
At St. Louis, Missouri. 
390 barrels of pork 
625 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
275 bushels of new white field beans 
4400 pounds of good hard soap 
2090 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
100 bushes of good clean dry salt 
At Fort Crawford, Prairve du Chien, Mississippi river. 
120 barrels of pork 
240) barrels of Fresh superfine flour 
110 bushels of new white field beans 
760 pounds of good haru soap 
1800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist of June, 1839. 
At Fort Snelling, Saint Peters. 
240 barrels of pork 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
220 bushels of new white field beans 
3500 pounds of good hard soap 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the 15th June, 1839. 
At Fort Winnebago, on the For river, at the portage of 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
180 barrels of pork 
375 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
165 bushels of new white field beans 
2640 ponnds good hard suvap 
1200 pounds of good bard tallow candles 
60 bushels good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839. 
At Fort Howard, Green Bay. 
120 barrels of pork 
250 barrels of fresh superfine flour 


110bush els of new white field beans 
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1760 pounds of goud hard soap 
5300 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839 
At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste Marie. 
60 barrels of pork 
125 barrels of fresh superfine flour 
55 bushels of new white field beans 
830 pounds of good hard soap 
409 pounds of good hard tallow candles 
20 bushels of good clean dry salt 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1839, 


At rtancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine. 

120 barrels of pork 
240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

110 bushels new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 

800 pounds of good hard tallow candles 

49 bushels of good clean dry salt 

The whole to be delivered in Deeember, 1833, and 
January and February, 1839. 

At New York. 

120 barrels of pork 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

119 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 

40 bushels of good clean dry salt 

Ai Baltimore. 

120 barrels of pork 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour 

110 bushels of new white field beans 
1760 pounds of good hard soap 

40 bushels of good clean dry salt 


Note.—All bidders are requested to extend the 
amouut of their bids for each article, and exhibit the to- 
tal amount of each bid. 


The periods and quantites of each delivery, at those 
pusts where they are not specified, will be one-fourth 
Ist June, Ist September, Ist December, 1839, and 1s” 
March, 1540. A 

The hogs of which the pork is packed to be fattened 
on corn, and each hog to weigh not less than two hun- 
dred pounds, and will consist of one hog to each barrel 
excluding the feet legs, ears and snout. 

Side picces may be substituted for the hams. 

The pork is to be carefully packed with Turks Island 
salt, aud in pieces not exceeding ten pounds each 

The pork to be contained in seasoned heart of white 
oak or white ash barrels, full hooped ; the beans in wa- 
ter-tight barrels, and the soap and candles in strong 
boxes, of convenient size for transportation. Salt will 
only be received by measurement of thirty-two quarts 
to the bushel. The candles to have cotton wicks. 

The provisions fur Prairie du Chien and Saint Peters 
must pass Saint Louis, for their uitimate destination, by 
the Lith April, 1839. A fa:lure in this particular will 
be considered a breach of contract, and the Department 
will be authorized to purchase to supply these posts. 


The provisions will be inspected at the time and 
palce of delivery ; and all expenses are to be paid by 
contractors, until they are deposited at such store-houses 
as may be designated by the agent of the Department 


The Commissary General reserves the privilege of 
increasing or diminishing the quantities, or of dispensing 
with one or more articles, at any time before entering 
into contract; and also of increasing or reducing the 
qauntities of each delivery one-third, subsequent to the 
contract, On giving sixty-days’ previous notice. Bid- 
ders not heretofore contractors, are required to accom- 


2 


| pany their proposals with evidence of their ability, to- 


gether with the names of their sureties, whose responsi- 
bility must be certified qy the District Attorney, or by 
some person well known to the Government, otherwise 
their proposals will not be acted on. Advances cannot 
be made in any case ; and evidence of inspection and 
full delivery will be required at this office vefore pay- 
ment can be made, which will be by Treasury warrants 
on banks nearest the points of delivery, or nearest the 
places of purchasing the supplies, or nearest the resi- 
dence of the contractors, at their option 

Each proposal will be sealed in a separate envelope, 
and marked ‘* Proposals for furnishing Army subsist- 
ence.”’ GEO. GIBSON, C. G..S.. 

July 12—t Sept. 20. 
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